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7  WCHEMffi 


WALT  DUNEGAN  had 
enough  to  bother  him  that 
rainy  day  without  somebody  los- 
ing money  in  his  taxicab.  Inciden- 
tally, he'd  wanted  to  quit  running 
the  taxi,  but  the  Glenville  folks 
wouldn't  let  him.  They  were  that 
way  with  Walt,  an  easy-natured, 
personable  guy,  who  was  still 
going  it  alone  at  thirty-eight.  Be- 
cause he  was  good  at  fixing  radios 
and  such,  they'd  covered  him  up 
with  repair  jobs.  Then  when  he 
tried  to  quit  the  taxi,  to  ease  the 
rush,  they  kept  right  on  calling 
him  for  rides. 

But  his  main  worry  on  this  par- 
ticular day  wasn't  from  the  clutter 
of  work  hanging  over  him.  Any- 
thing he  could  understand  and 
knew  how  to  handle,  like  electrical 
gadgets,  didn't  disturb  him.  Get- 


P.G.  COX 


ting  into  something  too  deep  for 
him  was  what  put  Walt  in  a  sweat. 
Now  he  was  in  this  fix  with  Marie 
Burnet.  The  way  she'd  acted  late- 
ly, especially  that  morning,  had 
him  completely  baffled.  The  best 
he  could  tell,  she  had  turned 
against  him,  and  he  didn't  know 
why. 

Walt  had  supposed  that  Marie 
knew  he  was  counting  on  her,  and 
he'd  thought  all  along  she  wanted 
it  that  way.  She  began  looking 
after  him  when  they  were  kids  to- 
gether, boxing  him  plenty  herself 
and  tearing  into  anyone  else  who 
tried  it.  And  she  kept  standing  by 
him  as  they  grew  up,  helping  him 
out  of  ticklish  places.  If  other  girls 
tried  to  talk  to  him  and  got  him 
flustered,  Marie  was  generally 
there  to  steer  him  away. 

That's  how  it  was  when  Marie 
took  a  job  at  the  shirt  factory  on 
the  far  side  of  town.  Without  any 
asking,  Walt  started  going  after 
her  with  his  car  in  bad  weather. 
He  wanted  to  save  her  from  walk- 
ing to  work  when  she'd  get  her 
feet  wet,  or  maybe  slipping  on  ice 
and  spraining  her  back.  It  was  a 
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protective  feeling  he  had  for  pre- 
serving what  he  thought  was  his. 
For  a  long  time  Marie  was  very 
agreeable,  perky,  and  talkative 
when  riding  with  Walt.  But  while 
he  was  still  taking  things  for 
granted  and  being  in  no  hurry,  she 
began  to  change. 

On  this  sloshy  morning  she 
hardly  said  a  word  during  the 
whole  ride.  She  sat  huddled  in  a 
filmy  slicker,  a  slight  but  firmly 
built  girl  with  a  freckled  nose  and 
spunky  eyes.  Walt  tried  to  start 
talk,  but  got  only  an  "uh-huh"  or 
two  all  the  way  across  town.  They 
turned  out  through  a  foggy  flat 
to  the  low  glass-and-brick  fac- 
tory building.  Walt  then  did  his 
best  to  leave  Marie  with  an  en- 
couraging thought  for  the  day. 

"You'll  soon  have  you  one  of 
them  silver  pins,  won't  you?"  he 
said  to  her.  "The  kind  they  give 
when  you've  worked  here  five 
years.  Guess  you'll  be  right  proud 
oMt." 

"Sure,  and  that's  what  you'd 
think!"  It  sounded  as  if  Marie  had 
been  holding  the  words  ready. 
"And  when  I  work  five  more  years 
and  they  give  me  a  gold  pin,  you'll 
think  I  ought  to  be  double  proud." 

Walt  grazed  a  tire  as  he  stopped 
at  a  curbing,  something  he  didn't 
normally  do. 

"Time  means  nothing  to  you." 
Marie  swung  around  to  face  Walt. 
"You're  satisfied  just  going  along 
one  day  like  another.  Not  trying 
for  anything  different."  Marie's 
chin  began  to  jiggle.  "It's  no  mat- 
ter of  mine.  But  I'm  telling  you 
how  you're  missing  out.  In — in 
several  ways.  For  one  thing,  you 
could  be  having  a  swell  business 
— with  electric  stuff — if  you  had 
m-management." 
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Walt  began  fiddling  with  a 
windshield  wiper.  Marie  flared  up 
with  color  as  she  watched  him. 
Then  she  fumbled  vigorously  in  a 
small  bag. 

"I  said  it's  no  difference  to  me," 
she  told  Walt  again.  "But  I  won't 
impose  on  you — the  way  some  do. 
I  ought've  been  paying  for  my 
rides  all  along."  She  threw  a  dollar 
on  the  seat  and  was  out  of  the 
car. 

Walt  rubbed  a  hand  over  his 
face  a  few  times  in  bewilderment. 
Then  he  took  off  for  his  taxi  stand 
and  repair  shop,  a  narrow  room 
pinched  in  between  a  hardware 
store  and  a  restaurant.  Through 
a  rainy  morning  he  worked  on  ail- 
ing radios  and  answered  taxi  calls. 
As  he  kept  thinking  mostly  about 
Marie,  a  lost  feeling  closed  in  on 
him. 

At  noon  he  stood  up  from  a 
littered  bench  and  stretched  him- 
self. He  wasn't  hungry,  but  he 
supposed  he  ought  to  step  into  the 
restaurant  and  eat  a  hamburger. 
Then  he'd  slip  away  for  an  hour, 
out  to  the  home  on  Dogwood 
Street  which  his  folks  had  left  to 
him.  Tinkering  with  a  wireless  set 
he  was  building  might  rest  his 
mind. 

But  he  didn't  get  there.  Out 
in  his  dripping  car  he  found  the 
money  somebody 'd  dropped.  Part- 
ly under  a  warped  piece  of  floor 
mat  were  five  one-dollar  bills 
folded  up  together.  Walt  slushed 
back  into  his  headquarters  with 
another  problem. 

He  knew  the  money  belonged 
to  someone  he'd  hauled  that  morn- 
ing. A  count  on  his  fingers  showed 
six  persons,  not  including  Marie. 
To  all  except  Mrs.  Grabfelter  five 
dollars  would  be  a  hurtful  loss. 


Seeing  what  he'd  have  to  do,  Walt 
edged  up  to  an  old  wall  telephone. 
It  helped  by  having  two  men  on 
the  list.  He  started  with  them. 

The  first  four  persons  were  posi- 
tive they  hadn't  lost  any  money. 
Walt  rested  a  little  in  preparation 
for  calling  Mrs.  Grabfelter. 

Someone  answered  her  phone  in 
a  disgruntled  voice.  "No,  I'm  not 
Miz  Grabfelter.  I'm  the  house- 
keeper, and  the  chore  runner  and 
vard  tender,  for  that  matter.  But 
if  you're  needing  to  speak  to  the 
boss,  I'll  try  to  find  her.  Hold  the 
phone."  There  was  a  long  wait, 
and  then,  "She  can't  talk  to  you 
now.  Said  for  you  to  tell  me  what 
it  is.  Make  it  short  and  plain." 

Walt  made  it  as  plain  as  he 
could,  and  added,  "If  it's  her 
money,  you  ring  me  back  soon  as 
you  can.  So  I'll  know." 

Because  he  heard  nothing  for 
a  good  twenty  minutes,  Walt 
made  the  sixth  call.  This  was  to 
Mrs.  Twinkley. 

"Not  that  I  .  .  ."  she  began 
when  Walt  asked  her  about  the 
money.  "Wait!  It — it  could  be. 
Yes,  I  do  remember.  In  the  dress 
shop.  I  mean  the  next  time  I 
opened  my  purse  after  getting  out 
of  your  taxi,  I  didn't  seem  to  have 
as  much  money  as  I'd  thought.  I 
had  a  distinct  feeling  there 
should' ve  been  more.  And  this 
would  explain  it.  Could — could  I 
have  a  little  time?  I'll  count  every- 
thing real  carefully.  So  there'll 
not  be  the  teeniest  doubt.  That 
will  be  all  right,  won't  it?" 

"Yes,  ma'am."  Walt  looked 
slightly  dazed.  "I  guess  it  will." 

"Thank  you  so  much.  I'll  let  you 
know  right  away." 

The  telephoning  had  taken  up 
the  noon  hour.  Looking  fagged  by 


the  strain  he'd  been  under,  Walt 
settled  down  to  work  again.  The 
rain  slacked  off  to  intermittent 
showers.  During  one  of  the  lulls 
Mrs.  Grabfelter  barged  in  on  Walt. 

"Thought  I'd  get  the  money 
while  I  was  close  by,"  she  an- 
nounced. "Save  you  from  bringing 
it  out  to  my  house." 

Walt  sidled  around  cautiously. 
"The — the  money?" 

"Yes.  The  five  dollars  I  dropped 
in  your  taxi." 

"You — vou're  certain  you  lost 
it?" 

Mrs.  Grabfelter  expanded  her- 
self and  took  a  solid  stance.  "You 
told  my  housekeeper  you  found 
the  money  right  after  I  got  out  of 
your  taxi.  That  ought  to  be  proof 
enough." 

"Now,  that's  not  exactly  .  .  ." 
Walt  didn't  finish  what  he  started 
to  say.  Mrs.  Grabfelter  was  begin- 
ning to  bristle.  Reaching  into  a 
pocket,  Walt  brought  out  the 
folded  bills.  Mrs.  Grabfelter  wet 
a  thumb  to  count  the  money.  She 
gave  a  curt  nod  and  was  gone. 

Walt  certainly  hoped  the  mat- 
ter was  settled  rightfully.  About 
the  time  he  was  beginning  to  get 
it  off  his  mind,  Mrs.  Twinkley 
came  fluttering  in. 

"I — I  didn't  telephone,"  she  b&- 
gan.  "Thought  I  ought  to  come. 
You  know.  So  I  can  explain  every- 
thing better."  ; 

She  started  on  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  much  money  should 
have  been  in  her  purse  that  day. 
Walt  tried   to   break  in  once   or 


twice  but  she  didn't  hear  him.  She 
was  citing  figures  from  a  scrap 
of  paper.  The  final  totaling 
showed  a  shortage  of  at  least  five 
dollars.  She  gave  Walt  an  implor- 
ing look  and  asked  if  he  wanted 
her  to  go  over  the  figures  again. 
He  shook  his  head  and  slowly 
brought  out  a  worn  wallet. 

He  didn't  have  enough  dollar 
bills.  Wondering  if  Mrs.  Twinkley 
would  notice  the  difference,  he 
held  out  a  five-dollar  bill.  She  took 
it  with  an  outburst  of  honest  relief 
and  profuse  thanks. 

Walt  sat  for  a  long  spell  not 
making  a  move.  He'd  barely 
started  working  again  when  some- 
one else  called  out  from  the  door. 

"Hi,  Walt."  It  was  a  girl  from 
the  shirt  factory. 

"I  got  off  early,"  the  girl  went 
on,  "and  Marie  wanted  me  to  stop 
as  I  was  passing.  She  said  for  you 
not  to  come  for  her  at  quitting 
time.  Said  she'd  walk  home,  even 
if  it  is  raining." 

"Why  is  she  gonna  do  that?" 
Walt  asked,  as  if  he  didn't  know. 

"She  didn't  say.  But  she  found 
out  at  noon  that  she'd  lost  five 
dollars,  yesterday  or  today.  Maybe 
she's  punishing  herself  by  walk- 
ing. 

Walt  was  waiting  with  his  car 
when  the  shirt  factory  crowd  came 
out  that  afternoon.  He  sat  grim 
and  sober,  not  easy  and  relaxed  as 
he  usually  did.  Spotting  Marie, 
he  blasted  his  horn,  loud  and 
commanding.  She  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, acting  vexed,  then  came  to 
the  car. 

"I  meant  to  walk,"  she  told 
Walt.  "Didn't  you  get  the  word?" 

"Yes,  I  got  the  word.  But  I  had 
reasons  for  coming.  Climb  in." 
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Marie  looked  at  Walt  curiously 
as  she  climbed  in.  He  waited  un- 
til they  were  clear  of  the  factory 
traffic,  then  said,  "I  found  the  five 
dollars  you  lost."  He  pointed.  "It 
was  down  there,  in  under." 

"How  would  you  be  knowing  I 
lost  money?"  Marie  demanded. 

Walt  explained  how  he'd  heard. 
Then  he  came  up  with  another 
five-dollar  bill  that  he  had  ready 
for  the  test.  Looking  straight 
ahead,  he  held  out  the  money  for 
Marie  to  grab. 

But  she  didn't.  She  scrutinized 
the  bill,  then  turned  to  Walt. 
"Would  this  be  what  you  found? 
If  it  is,  it's  no  money  of  mine. 
Mine  was  all  in  one-dollar  bills." 

"You're  not  answering  me." 
Something    was     stirring     Marie. 

It  was  a  ticklish  question.  While 
trying  to  think  what  he  could 
truthfully  say,  Walt  glanced  at 
Marie  sort  of  sheepishly. 

"You  big  fibber,"  she  broke  out 
impulsively.  "I  see  through  it,  I 
do.  You  heard  about  the  money. 
You  knew  I'd  be  feeling  awful — 
losing  that  much.  And  you  tried 
to  pretend  you  found  it — to  stop 
my  worrying." 

Walt  bobbled  sharply  in  his 
driving,  jolted  again  by  what  a 
woman  could  surmise.  "Now,  it's 
not  exactly  .  .  ."  He  didn't  get  any 
further. 

Marie  had  leaned  up  close. 
"And  I  was  just  ready  to  give  up 
on  you — thinking  you  didn't  care. 
After  the  way  you'd  dallied  along 
never  letting  me  know.  Sometimes 
I  could've  socked  you.  Oh,  Walt!" 

Walt  let  these  words  soak  in. 
Then  he  began  feeling  good, 
mighty  good.  He  firmed  himself, 
took  a  deep  breath.  "This  has  sure 
been  my  lucky  day,"  he  declared. 
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LAWLESS 


LAND 


George  S.  Wells 


ALAND  OF  PEACE  amid 
violence.  This  is  the  curious 
paradox  of  the  Outer  Banks 
of  North  Carolina.  For  here  a  so- 
ciety of  2,500  persons  has  existed 
for  three  centuries  without  bene- 
fit of  laws,  taxes,  or  jails;  yet  they 
sprang  from  fierce  pirate  ances- 
tors, they  live  in  the  very  maw  of 
Atlantic  storms,  and  every  war 
seems  to  bring  some  of  its  violence 
to  their  isolated  shores. 

How  the  people  of  the  Banks 
were  able  to  create  and  maintain 
a  society  with  no  visible  organiza- 
tion is  a  mystery  no  ethnologist 
has  solved.  But  the  fact  remains 
that,  since  the  first  jaded  pirate 
crews  retired  from  the  seas  to  set- 
tle on  the  Banks,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  these  sandv  isles  have 


known  murder,  mayhem,  or  even 
petty  larceny. 

If  you  do  not  wait  too  long,  you 
can  go  there  yourself  to  probe  the 
mystery  and  to  bask  in  the  guile- 
less goodwill  that  surrounds  the 
visitor  in  any  of  the  Banks'  seven 
tiny  fishing  villages.  For  the  hand 
of  the  mainland  has  come  at  last 
to  touch  the  Outer  Banks,  bring- 
ing a  sand-and-tar  road,  a  com- 
modious ferry  across  Oregon  In- 
let, and  the  vanguard  of  a  tourist 
horde. 

With  the  road,  fortunately, 
came  the  National  Park  Service  to 
buy  up  this  historic  land  and  en- 
shrine it  for  all  Americans  as  the 
nation's  first  seashore  park — Cape 
Hatteras  National  Seashore.  Thus, 
the  billboards  and  the  bingo  par- 
lors, when  they  come,  will  be  con- 
fined to  limited  areas  around  the 
villages,  and  the  wild  natural 
scenery  of  the  Banks  will  remain 
forever  unspoiled. 

The  park's  center  of  interest 
will  be  famous  Cape  Hatteras 
Lighthouse  and  the  museum  at  its 
base.  Here,  too,  will  be  camp- 
grounds, nature  trails  through  the 
Banks'  only  remaining  fragment 
of  forest,  and  a  beach  which 
promises  eventually  to  be  the  best 
on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

But  it  is  people  who  lend  the 
romance  and  give  the  history  to  a 
land.  Therefore,  the  villages  offer 
the  richest  treasure  for  the  visitor. 

One  of  the  differences  from  the 
mainland  which  you  will  notice  is 
the  unique  accent  of  the  Banks. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  Limehouse  Lon- 
don's cockney  accent,  Elizabethan 
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England's  cultured  prose,  and  a 
vocabulary  created  specifically  for 
local  needs.  For  instance,  high 
tide  is  pronounced  "hoye  toide"; 
"couthy"  is  the  Shakespearian 
word  for  able;  and  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  in  Banker  language, 
is  the  "nather  end." 

The  mainlander  is  bound  to  be 
confused  throughout  his  stay  by 
the  odd  lack  of  variety  in  sur- 
names. In  the  village  of  Rodanthe 
and  the  neighboring  settlements 
of  Waves  and  Salvo — the  first  you 
will  come  to  as  you  drive  south- 
ward from  Whalebone  Junction — 
you  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find 
anybody  who  is  not  named  Mid- 
gette.  It  might  be  spelled  Midgett, 
since  even  brothers  spell  their 
names  differently. 

Down  in  Avon,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  picturesque  of  the 
villages  straddling  the  narrow  rib- 
bon of  sand,  most  of  the  residents 
are  named  Gray,  with  a  few  Wil- 
liamses  and  Meekins  thrown  in  for 
extra  ballast.  Elsewhere  there  are 
such  family  names  as  Jenette,  Mc- 
Lean, Burrus,  and  Farrow.  The 
people  of  the  Banks  are  grouped 
in  a  dozen  or  so  such  "clans," 
which  are  the  only  hint  of  social 
organization  to  be  found.  Strange- 
ly, even  these  clans  are  not  ex- 
clusive or  sharply  defined.  There 
are  three  different  sets  of  Grays, 
none  related  to  the  others.  Thus, 
Gray  may  marry  Gray;  and  when 
the  succession  reaches  down  to 
children  and  grandchildren,  the 
Bankers  simply  stop  keeping  track. 

Many  of  the  clans  are  de- 
scended from  pirate  forbears,  but 
upon  inquiry  you  are  likely  to  find 
that  records  have  been  conven- 
iently lost.  Many  others  began 
with  shipwrecked  men  and  wom- 
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en  of  various  tongues  and  nation- 
alities who  took  a  look  at  the  an- 
archic society  into  which  they  had 
been  thrust  by  fate  and  decided 
they  liked  it  enough  to  settle 
down. 

One  such  is  the  family  of  Hilda 
Ballance,  who  drives  the  state's 
bookmobile  library  down  the 
Banks.  She  recalls  the  story  of 
Great  Grandfather  Meekins, 
whose  ship  was  wrecked  on  the 
quicksand  arc  of  Diamond  Shoals. 

The  evidence  that  he  liked  the 
Banks  is  inscribed  in  a  beautiful 
and  cultured  Elizabethan  script 
in  the  family  Bible.  He  stayed  on, 
and  his  children  and  their  chil- 
dren grew  up  healthy,  strong,  and 
little  concerned  with  education, 
since  all  that  was  needed  for  hap- 
py existence  was  an  appetite  and 
a  hand  to  lift  to  one's  mouth  the 
bounty  of  a  rich  land  and  a  richer 
sea.  The  cultured  handwriting 
gradually  deteriorated  until,  in 
later  generations,  it  became  a 
careless  scrawl  which  was  barely 
readable. 

Some  of  the  history  of  the  Bank- 
ers used  to  be  graven  on  head- 
stones in  lonely  plots  by  the  sea. 
Violent  waters  swept  over  the 
graves,  and  winds  drifted  the 
sandy  soil  until,  eventually,  the 
children  of  the  villages  would  be 
startled  in  the  midst  of  play  when 
one  would  pick  up  a  bit  of  sub- 
stance unknown  to  any  of  them. 
They  would  take  it  home  and 
parents  would  smile  and  tell  them, 
"That  is  known  as  a  stone,  and  it 
comes  from  the  country  over  yon- 
der. Once  it  was  part  of  a  grave 
out  there  on  the  beaches." 

Ever  since  the  first  man  of  God 
was  swept  ashore  from  some  ship 
which  came  to  grief  on  the  shoals, 


Ship  wreckage  soaks   up   sun   and   sand   on    North   Carolina's   Outer    Banks. 


the  Bankers  have  had  their 
churches.  But  if  you  should  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  the  sturdy 
white  churches  found  in  the  seven 
villages  are  without  exception 
Methodist  churches,  the  Banker 
will  shrug  his  shoulders  and  say, 
"I  guess  the  first  preacher  must 
have  been  of  that  calling/' 

Lately,  however,  the  residents 
have  been  given  their  first  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  religious  toler- 
ance. In  several  of  their  settle- 
ments, Pentecostal  churches  have 
appeared  and  some  of  the  Meth- 
odists-by-monopoly appear  to 
have  defaulted. 

One  of  the  interesting  customs 
which  has  been  held  over  from  an 
Elizabethan  culture  is  the  cele- 
bration of  Old  Christmas  on  the 
evening  of  January  5.  On  this  oc- 


casion the  children  receive  pres- 
ents from  a  Santa  Claus,  and  the 
elders  hold  for  themselves  a  com- 
munity barbecue  to  which  the 
world  is  invited.  On  January  6, 
which  is  the  Feast  of  Epiphany, 
there  is  much  visitation  among 
the  clans,  fine  eating,  and  lilting 
music. 

Perhaps  the  bounty  of  Nature 
is  one  key  to  the  way  of  life  of 
the  Bankers.  Certainly  there  is  an 
abundance  of  bluefish  and  floun- 
der and  trout  and  channel  bass. 
And  the  bottoms  are  rich  with 
crabs,  oysters,  and  clams.  Rare 
it  is  when  a  fishing  boat  comes 
home  with  less  than  a  full  catch. 
In  the  forest  are  many  midget 
deer  and  small  game  such  as  squir- 
rels, grouse,  and  quail.  On  tiny 
islets    which    are    found    in    the 


Sound  are  wild  geese  and  ducks 
enough  to  blacken  the  sky  when 
they  are  in  flight. 

Every  family,  without  excep- 
tion, owns  its  own  home.  In  back 
of  the  house  a  vegetable  garden  is 
lush  in  the  long  growing  season. 
In  the  yards  are  orange,  lemon, 
and  grapefruit  trees  which  bear 
rich  harvest.  The  warm  Gulf 
Stream  w7hich  veers  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras  to  meet  the  cold  Labrador 
current,  brings  a  climate  that  is 
cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  win- 
ter. 

Most  Bankers  are  fishermen 
who  go  out  in  the  trawlers  into 
the  Sound  or  who  set  nets  with 
surf  boats  off  the  beaches.  After 
catching  boatloads  of  seafood  for 
shipment  in  trucks  and  freight 
boats  to  the  markets  on  the  main- 
land, these  fishermen  take  a  bus- 
man's holiday  and  go  out  to  cast 
in  the  surf  off  the  Point  for  giant 
red  drum,  using  a  sportsman's  rod 
and  reel. 

Of  course,  life  is  not  all  an  idyll. 
Each  year  come  the  dreaded  hur- 
ricanes, blowing  sand  like  tiny 
bullets  across  the  land,  ruining 
paint,  and  wrecking  autos  with  its 
salt  encrustation.  With  the  wind 
also  comes  the  water,  rising  up  in 
wrath  and  sending  briny  floods 
hurtling  across  the  narrow  aisle  of 
land  from  sea  to  sound. 

Seymour  Gray  of  Avon  remem- 
bers the  storm  of  1944,  when  the 
water  lay  eight  feet  deep  in  the 
streets  of  his  village.  First  it  was 
brought  from  the  Atlantic  with  the 
first  moaning  winds.  Then,  as  the 
eye  of  the  hurricane  passed,  winds 
from  the  opposite  direction  sent 
in  a  tidal  wave  from  brackish 
Pamlico  Sound. 

What  do  the  Bankers  do  when 
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the  sea  runs  amuck?  Seymour 
stated  it  quite  simply:  "We  just  go 
upstairs  until  the  water  goes 
down." 

Serving  in  the  Coast  Guard  has 
long  been  a  secondary  means  of 
livelihood.  Before  the  days  of 
radar  every  storm  brought  ships 
piling  up  on  the  Shoals,  despite 
the  warning  light  on  the  point  of 
the  Cape.  In  recorded  history, 
more  than  2,000  battered  hulls 
have  been  counted  on  the  shoals 
or  on  the  beaches  of  Hatteras  and 
Ocracoke  and  Bodie  islands.  If 
you  listen  carefully  you  can  pick 
out  of  local  conversations  many  an 
implied  tale  of  heroism  from  those 
days  when  the  whole  population 
would  swarm  down  to  the  storm- 
washed  strand  to  watch  a  dan- 
gerous rescue  from  a  vessel  break- 
ing up  in  the  waves. 

Today,  a  new  occupation  has 
appeared — that  of  housing,  feed- 
ing, and  entertaining  the  tourists. 
In  the  fall  the  combination  of  good 
fishing  and  scenic  attractions  al- 
ready is  bringing  as  many  as  1,000 
persons  per  day  across  the  sea- 
going ferry  at  Oregon  Inlet. 

So  the  Midgettes  and  the 
Jenettes  and  the  Burruses  are 
spending  less  time  at  their  fish- 
ing and  more  at  building  tourist 
courts  and  restaurants  on  stilts 
in  the  shifting  sands.  Now  there 
are  signs  reading,  "Guide  and 
Jeep  for  Fishing."  Soon  there  will 
be  more  signs  and  more  buildings 
until  all  the  conveniences  and  in- 
conveniences of  the  mainland  will 
be  grouped  about  the  villages  for 
benefit  of  the  anticipated  millions. 

But  the  building  will  take  time, 
and  those  who  go  to  the  Banks 
this  summer  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed.    There     will     be     some 


seventy  miles  of  golden  sand  lying 
unspoiled  under  a  balmy  sun, 
dotted  here  and  there  by  the 
blackened  keels  of  old  sailing 
vessels. 

For  those  who  love  to  explore 
on  their  own  there  are  such  minor 
thrills  as  the  discovery  of  a  steel 
lifeboat  with  telltale  bullet  holes 
in  its  prow.  This  mute  evidence 
of  human  violence  washed  up  on 
the  beach  near  peace-loving  Avon 
during  the  last  war. 

If  you  have  the  time,  go  down 
to  Ocracoke,  the  southernmost 
island  of  the  chain  included  with- 
in the  park.  You  cannot  take  your 
car  on  its  roadless  sands,  but  you 
can  make  arrangements  with  a 
passenger  ferry  and  the  daily  mail 
truck  for  a  stay  overnight  or 
longer  in  the  historic  village  of 
Ocracoke. 

This  island  was  the  hideout  of 
William  Teach  (better  known  as 
Blackbeard  the  Pirate).  From  the 
village  you  can  look  out  upon 
Teach's  Hole,  where  he  was  finally 
run  to  ground  and  killed  after 
years  of  preying  upon  the  ship- 
ping lanes. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  sands  of 
Ocracoke  still  hold  buried  treas- 
ure from  these  freebooting  days. 
Lost  among  the  drifting  dunes,  it 
may  be  uncovered  again  by  wind 
and  tide  under  the  feet  of  some 
vacationing  treasure  hunter. 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  the 
Banks  is  to  melt  into  the  life  of 
one  of  the  villages,  where  no  one 
is  regarded  as  an  outsider.  Buy 
fresh  fish  daily  at  the  docks  for 


a  fabulous  three  cents  a  pound, 
shop  in  the  friendly  grocery 
stores  which  sell  everything  from 
fishing  tackle  to  house  dresses, 
or  walk  down  one  of  the  sandy 
lanes  in  Buxton  Woods  and  listen 
to  the  melody  of  a  thousand  song 
birds. 

Soon  you  will  find  that  it  is  not 
the  rigid  schedule  of  the  ferry 
which  dissuades  you  from  going 
outside  every  few  days;  nor  is  it 
the  occasional  flood  tide  which 
puts  the  new  road  awash  and 
makes  travel  nearly  impossible. 
Nothing  really  deters  you,  except 
a  sudden  lack  of  interest  in  what 
is  going  on  "in  the  country"  and 
a  more  subtle  giving  in  to  the  hold 
which  the  warm  sands  of  the 
Outer  Banks  have  taken  on  your 
heart. 

Though  it  brought  you  here, 
you  will  grow  to  regret  the  build- 
ing of  the  road  to  Hatteras.  This 
is  because  there  is  in  all  of  us  an 
envy  of  the  Bankers,  who  will 
not  be  governed  and  who  need  not 
govern,  for  they  live  at  peace  in 
a  lawless  land. 


The  oyster  roast  is  a  traditional  part 
of  the  Old  Christmas  celebration  on 
the  Outer  Banks.  Here,  islanders  wait 
for    more   oysters. 
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m  ISN'T  JUST  the  British  flag 
*r  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 
It  doesn't  set  on  Christian  youth 
conferences  either.  We  keep  hear- 
ing about  new  ones  all  the  time 
— in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  in 
Fiji,  on  remote  islands  of  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia,  and  in  other 
"far-away  places  with  strange- 
sounding  names." 

You  Christian  young  people  in 
the  armed  services  are  often  able 
to  take  advantage  of  these  con- 
ferences. Some  members  of  church 
youth  fellowships  at  home  go  to 
incredible  lengths  to  find  the 
money  to  go  abroad  to  attend  one 
of  the  work  camps  described  by 
Frances  Maeda  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  Link.  Others  took  a  year 
off  from  their  studies  in  order  to 
become  delegates  to  the  Third 
World  Conference  of  Christian 
Youth  held  in  Kottayam,  India, 
in  December  1952.  But  you  are 
already  there!  There  are  youth 
conferences  right  at  your  elbow, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
world  you  are.  Most  of  them,  if 
they  knew  you  were  interested, 
would  give  you  a  warm  welcome 
as  a  fellow  Christian  from  another 
part  of  the  world-wide  church. 
And  you,  on  your  side,  would  find 
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a  unique  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  young  people  of  another 
country.  You  would  have  the  rich 
possibility  of  understanding  what 
problems  they  face  as  Christian 
youth  and  how  they  grapple  with 
them.  In  the  process,  you'd  prob- 
ably have  a  lot  of  light  thrown  on 
your  own  problems  as  a  Christian. 
What  conferences  are  open  to 
you  in  Europe,  for  example?  Well, 
take  a  look  at  this  list  of  some  that 
will  be  held  in  England  and  Scot- 
land this  summer.  You  can  par- 
ticipate in  these  without  any  lan- 
guage problem.  (Well,  hardly 
any!)  And  those  responsible  have 
said  that  members  of  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  will  receive  a  warm 
welcome. 

Foreign  groups  and  individuals 
would     be     welcome     at:     Lee 

Abbey,  Lynton,  North  Devon, 
England;  Centre  for  International 
Christian  Friendship,  Wistow 
House,  Newton-Hartcourt,  Lei- 
cester, England;  The  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church  Youth  Centre, 
Dalmahoy  Youth  House,  Kirk- 
newton,  Midlothian,  Scotland; 
Girls'  Life  Brigade  Youth  Centre, 
Lake  House,  Collington  Lane, 
Bexhill-on-Sea,  England. 


CAMPS  AND  CONFERENCES 

Church  of  England  Youth  Council — annual  conference: 

High  Leigh,  Hoddesdon,  Herts  (about  20  miles  from  London), 
August  21-27;  cost:  £4.15;  theme:  "The  Christian  Answer/'  Apply 
to  the  Rev.  John  Adam,  Overseas  Council,  Church  House,  West- 
minster, London  S.  W.  1. 

Baptist  Church — international  conference: 

Mamhead  Park,  Dawlish,  Devon,  England,  August  14-28;  cost: 
£4.15  per  week;  theme:  "Focus  on  Evanston."  Apply  to  the  Rev. 
W.  T,  Cowlan,  4  Southampton  Row,  London  W.  C.  1. 

Church  Missionary  Society    (Anglican) — summer  school: 

Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  England,  July  31- August  7;  cost: 
£5.10;  theme:  "The  Missionary  Task  of  the  Church."  Apply  to 
Church  Missionary  Society,  6  Salisbury  Square,  London  E.  C.  4. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel   (Anglican) — youth  sum- 
mer school: 

Cleveden,  Somerset,  England,  July  30- August  6;  cost:  £4.10;  theme: 
"The  Task  of  the  Church  in  the  World."  Apply  to  Youth  Secretary, 
15  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  London  S.  W.  1. 

London  Missionary  Society   (Congregational)— -conference: 

The  Hayes,  Swanwick,  Derbyshire,  Englana,  August  7-13;  cost: 
£5;  theme:  "The  Witnessing  Church."  Apply  to  the  Rev.  R.  O. 
Latham,  42  Broadway,  London  S.  W.  1. 

Student  Christian  Movement — general  conference: 

The  Hayes,  Swanwick,  Derbyshire,  England,  July  22-28;  cost:  £4.5; 
theme:  "Power  and  Persons."  Apply  to  the  Rev.  S.  Hetley  Price, 
"Annandale,"  North  End  Road,  London  N.  W.  11. 

Boys'  Brigade  Training  Conference: 

Boys'  Brigade  Center,  Larbert,  Sterlingshire,  Scotland,  August  21-28; 
cost:  £3.15;  theme:  training  in  work  with  boys.  Apply  to  W.  H. 
McVicker,  2  Victoria  Street,  London  S.  W.  1. 

If  you  are  interested  in  youth  one  of  the  working  languages  of 
events  in  other  countries  of  Eu-  the  conference,  but  you  can  in- 
rope,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  write  to  quire  whether  there  would  be  the 
the  national  youth  council  in  the  possibility  of  someone  there  in- 
country  in  which  you  are  in-  terpreting  for  you.  Costs  will  vary 
terested.  Ask  if  there  are  any  from  U.S.  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  day. 
camps  or  conferences  during  the  Write  well  in  advance  of  the 
dates  when  you  could  be  free.  In  dates  in  which  you  are  interested, 
most   cases    English   will   not   be  Here  are  the  addresses: 
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France:  M.  Maurice  Costil,  General  Secretary,  Conseil  Protestant  de  la 
Jeunesse,  47  rue  de  Clichy,  Paris  IX. 

Germany:  Fraulein  Elisabeth  Weisser,  Jugendkammer  der  Evange- 
lische  Kirche  Deutschlands,  Danneckerstrasse  19,  Stuttgart. 

HoSIand:  Mr.  Huib  van  Coeverden,  Secretary  Oecumenische  Jeug- 
draad  in  Nederlands,  Janskerkof  15,  Utrecht. 

Sweden:  The  Rev.  Gunnar  Isaksson,  Svenska  Missionsforbundet, 
Tegnersgatan  8,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland:  The  Rev.  Paul  Buhler,  Church  Youth  Council  of  Switzer- 
land, Aprikosenstrasse  25,  Zurich  51.  You  may  wish  to  inquire  of 
him  about  camps  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  at:  Protestant 
Center  Vaumarcus,  Neuchatel;  Protestant  Center,  Gwatt,  near 
Thoune,  Berne;  Protestant  Center,  Magliaso,  Lake  of  Lugano,  Tessin; 
Protestant  Center  Randolins,  near  St.  Moritz,  Engadin. 


What  about  other  parts  of  Eu-  young    people    from    dozens    of 

rope?  In  Italy  there  is  a  youth*  con-  other     countries     including     the 

ference  center  that  is  known  far  United  States.  There  is  a  series  of 

and  wide.  It  is  Agape,  a  marvelous  events    each    year    beginning    in 

spot  high  in  the  Italian  Alps  that  March  with  a   skiing   camp   and 

was  built  by  Protestant  youth  of  ending  with  another  one  in  De- 

the  Waldensian  Church  in  Italy,  cember.  Below  is  a  list  of  the  sum- 

with    the    help — moral,    financial  mer    camps    and    conferences    at 

and        muscular — of        Christian  which  English  will  be  spoken. 


July  7-18:  First  International  Camp;  cost:  800  lire  per  day;  theme: 
"The  Holy  Ghost  and  Christian  Living." 

July  19-31  :  Second  International  Camp;  cost:  800  lire  per  day;  theme: 
"Our  Political  Problems  in  the  Light  of  God's  Reconciliation." 

August   1-4:  The  Agape  Gathering;   cost:   800  lire  per  day;  "open 
house"  at  Agape,  with  informal  recreation  and  fellowship. 

August  22-26:  Theological  Week;   cost:   700  lire  per  day;  theme: 
"Problems  in  Contemporary  Protestant  Theology." 

August  27-September  5:  Third  International  Camp;  cost:   700  lire 
per  day. 
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The  director  of  Agape,  Sr. 
Tnllio  Vinay,  has  said  that  Amer- 
icans in  uniform  will  be  most  wel- 
come. He  writes:  "As  was  the 
dream  and  desire  of  its  builders, 
Agape  is  open  to  everyone.  It  is 
a  village  without  fences;  the  vil- 
lage which  welcomes  young  peo- 
ple of  every  nation,  every  religious 
denomination,  and  every  culture, 
with  no  discrimination  be  they 
rich  or  poor,  full  of  boundless 
energy,  or  tired  and  cast  down  by 
life.  We  want  to  seek  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  life,  together,  and  to  find 
in  him  understanding  of  our  f ellowT 
men,  so  that  we  may  become 
reconciled  to  them.  And  in  this 
search  each  of  us  can  help  his 
brother  and  be  helped  by  him." 

Are  you  wondering  how  to  get 
to  a  camp  at  Agape?  Send  in  your 
application  to:  Segreteria  d'- 
Agape,        Perrero        per        Praly 


(Torino),  Italy.  Send  a  deposit  of 
1,000  lire,  which  will  later  be  de- 
ducted from  the  cost  of  your  stay, 
but  not  refunded  if  you  are  later 
unable  to  go.  Arriving  campers 
should  go  to  Turin,  to  Via  Pio 
Quinto  15,  where  the  reception 
committee  will  meet  them.  From 
there  they  will  go  by  afternoon 
train  to  Praly,  at  the  cost  of  600 
lire,  and  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  the  camp  or  conference. 

An  international  center  for  con- 
ferences exists  at  Castle  Mainau, 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance  between 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  Write 
there  (address:  Insel  Mainau/ 
Bodensee,  Germany)  for  their 
schedule  of  conferences  which  be- 
gins in  April  and  continues  into 
October.  English,  French,  and 
German  are  used  in  the  confer- 
ences. 

What    about    people    who    are 
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east  of  Suez  or  west  of  the  Golden 
Gate?  Conferences  go  on  in  the 
Far  East  too. 

From  the  Philippines  comes  a 
letter  lamenting  that  their  sum- 
mer is  our  spring,  and  hence  their 
most  interesting  conferences  and 
work  camps  will  be  over  before 
this  issue  of  The  Link  appears. 
But  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  events  in  April,  May, 
and  June  of  next  year  where  Eng- 
lish is  the  language,  write  for  in- 
formation to:  Miss  Lydia  Garrido, 
Director,  Young  People's  Depart- 
ment, Philippine  Federation  of 
Christian  Churches,  726  Taft  Ave- 
nue, Manila.  She  writes:  "Last 
year  we  were  able  to  get  two 
boys  from  the  services  to  attend 
our  Legaspi  conference  which  was 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Christian  Youth  in  the 
Philippines,  June  2-8.  They  en- 
joyed the  conference  a  lot.  We 
found  out  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  a  real  fellowship  with 
Filipino  youth.  And  though  they 
could  not  contribute  much,  since 
it  was  a  planning  conference,  yet 
they  felt  the  experience  was  good 
for  them." 

From  Hawaii  word  comes  that 
there  is  a  close  working  relation- 
ship between  the  chaplains  on  the 
island  of  Oahu  and  the  pastors  of 
Honolulu  who  plan  youth  con- 
ferences. So  if  you  are  in  Hawaii, 
ask  your  chaplain  to  find  out 
about  conferences  you  might  at- 
tend. 

In  Japan  write  to  the  Rev. 
Masami  Mizuno,  who  is  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Youth  Commission 
of  the  National  Christian  Council 
of  Japan.  His  address  is  Kyobun- 
kan  Building,  Ginza  4-chome, 
Chuoku,  Tokyo.  He  can  tell  you 
about  youth  conferences,  camps, 
and  leadership  training  institutes. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  you  will  want  to  be 
sensitive  to  different  standards  of 
living,  different  approaches  to  the 
Christian  faith  because  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  background  and  ex- 
perience, different  understanding 
of  what  is  good  manners. 

The  exciting  thing  is  that,  de- 
spite all  these  differences,  and 
sometimes  even  because  of  them, 
you  will  be  able  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  "what"  and  "why" 
of  Christian  churches  in  the  coun- 
try where  you  are.  As  a  kind  of 
reflex  action  you  will  come  to  learn 
a  great  deal  more  about  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  your  own  country, 
and  why  it  is  as  it  is.  Putting 
these  pieces  together  you  will  be- 
gin to  discover  the  universality 
of  the  church  of  Christ  and  why  it 
has  to  be  a  world-wide  church. 
You  will  discover  what  it  is  that 
binds  this  far-flung,  widely  differ- 
ent, here-weak  and  there-strong 
church  into  a  living  unity.  We  are 
in  a  period  of  history  when  that 
unity  is  becoming  more  clearly 
recognized  with  every  passing 
year.  As  you  share  in  the  life  of 
a  branch  of  that  church  far  from 
your  own  home,  attempting  to 
understand  it,  worshiping  with  it, 
you  will  yourself  have  a  part  in 
the  realization   of  that  unity. 
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Some  temptations  come  to  the  industrious,  but  all  temp- 
tations attack  the  idle. 

— Charles  H.  Spurgeon 


WHEN  I  WAS  twenty-one 
they  sent  me  up  Little 
Stony  Creek  to  teach  my  first 
school.  I  was  advised  by  people 
who  were  acquainted  up  that 
creek  to  see  John  Mustard  for  a 
place  to  room  and  board.  Folks 
said  that  old  John  set  a  good  table. 

I  shouldered  some  books  and 
grabbed  my  fiddle. 

When  I  got  to  the  place  I  saw 
John  Mustard.  He  looked  half  as 
big  as  an  oat  stack,  with  big  arms 
as  hairy  as  stumps  in  a  bamboo 
patch.  He  was  over  in  the  field 
digging  postholes. 

For  a  while  I  just  stood  there 
in  the  road  with  my  books  and 
fiddls  and  looked  at  the  old  gen- 


tleman. I  felt  a  curious  kind  of 
pity  for  the  old  man.  Perhaps 
that  was  because  of  my  educa- 
tion and  the  fiddle.  A  man  with  an 
education  and  a  fiddle,  I  thought, 
would  never  have  to  dig  post- 
holes. 

I  called  to  him  from  the  road. 

"I'm  Luke  Hensley,  sir.  I'm  the 
new  schoolteacher.  I  am  looking 
for  a  place  to  room  and  board, 
but  I  can't  pay  much." 

The  old  man  dropped  his  post- 
hole  digger  and  came  over  to  the 
road  fence.  Wiping  sweat  from  his 
brow  with  his  arms,  he  didn't 
seem  to  be  looking  at  me,  but 
at  the  fiddle  under  my  arm. 

"You  seem  to  be  also  a  fiddler," 
he  said. 


Railroad  stenographer  Mark  Hager  bought  a  typewriter 
tor  his  three  children  several  years  ago.  He  borrows  it 
sometimes  to  run  oii  tales  like  the  above,  reminiscent  oi 
his  Virginia  mountain  boyhood. 
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"Yes,  sir,  I  can  play  it  a  little. 
Folks  allowed  I  might  get  lone- 
some away  from  home." 

He  reached  across  the  fence  to 
drag  one  heavy  thumb  across  the 
fiddle  strings.  Out  in  the  open  like 
that  the  sound  seemed  rare  and 
deep  and  sw7eet.  The  sound 
seemed  to  linger  in  the  grass  on 
the  ground  among  the  crickets 
and  grasshoppers,  and  then  to  slip 
away  on  the  whispering  wind  in 
the  pine  trees. 

"But  as  I  said,  I  can't  pay  too 
much  for  room  and  board.  You 
see,  they  only  pay  me  ninety  dol- 
lars a  month  to  teach  school." 

"We'll  first  walk  out  to  the 
house,"  the  old  man  said.  "I'll 
show  you  what  I've  got  and  then 
we  can  talk  about  the  price." 

On  the  way  to  the  house  we 
walked  past  a  herd  of  fat  steers 
and  some  slick  horses.  The  closer 
we  got  to  the  house,  the  noisier 
it  got.  A  flock  of  guinea  hens  lined 
the  lane  fence  and  potracked  at 
me  because  I  was  a  stranger.  A 
bunch  of  girls  were  chasing  each 
other  around  the  house,  but  when 
they  glanced  at  me  and  my  books 
and  fiddle,  they  disappeared  in- 
side the  house. 

We  walked  across  the  yard, 
rank  with  the  smell  of  roses, 
chrysanthemums,  wisteria,  and 
other  whatnoticums.  It  made  my 
Adam's  apple  work  up  and  down 
when  the  old  man  opened  the 
smokehouse  door.  Inside  hung 
long  rows  of  cured  hams,  should- 
ers, and  midlings.  Inside  the  can 
house  were  four  walls  of  shelves 
of  canned  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, pickles,  peaches,  and 
plums. 

Then  we  went  through  the 
kitchen.  Mother  Mustard  was  in 
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the  kitchen  with  her  white  apron 
on.  She  was  minding  the  baking 
pies  and  biscuits,  frying  the  meat, 
and  boiling  coffee. 

"This  is  Luke  Hensley,"  old 
John  said.  "He's  our  new  school- 
teacher. He  is  also  a  fiddler,  and 
he's  looking  for  a  place  to  room 
and   board." 

Mother  Mustard  shook  hands 
with  me,  but  she  didn't  look  at 
me.  She,  too,  eyed  the  fiddle. 

"At  least,"  she  said,  "the  fiddle 
would  be  a  different  kind  of  noise 
around  the  house." 

From  there  we  went  into  the 
living  room.  Mr.  Mustard  got  his 
cane  off  the  peg. 

"And  now,"  he  said,  "I'll  show 
you  why  I  have  to  dig  all  the 
postholes  and  never  had  time  to 
learn  to  play  the  fiddle." 

With  that  he  gave  some  sharp 
taps  with  the  cane  on  the  ceiling, 
and  I  heard  the  rustle  of  skirts. 
Five  girls  appeared  and  lined  up 
like  they'd  been  drilled.  The  least 
was  about  ten  and  the  biggest 
about  eighteen,  making  a  slant- 
ing row  of  girls.  The  old  man  in- 
troduced me,  and  the  girls  nodded 
and  said,  "Howdy." 

The  biggest  girl  was  named 
Josie.  Josie  glanced  at  me  instead 
of  at  the  fiddle.  I've  never  had  a 
girl  look  at  me  like  Josie  did.  She 
had  something  in  her  eyes  that 
was  different — something  that 
sparkled  and  danced  at  me.  And 
she  had  a  shoulder-load  of  tumbly 
light  brown  hair. 

The  old  man  settled  his  big 
frame  in  a  chair  and  motioned  to 
me  to  sit  down.  "And  now  for  the 
different  sound,"  he  said.  "We 
could  start  off  with  a  little  tune." 

I  started  tuning  the  fiddle. 
Nothing  ever  seems  to  sound  as 


sweet  as  fiddle  strings  in  a  house 
full  of  girls  with  frying  ham  meat 
in  the  kitchen. 

I  cut  loose  on  "Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel."  For  a  minute  it  seemed 
the  tune  stunned  and  froze  the 
folks,  and  then  their  feet  began 
to  move  and  pat.  The  girls  let  go 
with  a  little  scream  like  girls  can 
when  their  hearts  swell  to  the 
bursting  point,  and  they  began  to 
swirl  and  dance.  Old  John  began 
to  swing  to  the  music  with  Mother 
Mustard,  and  the  house  rocked 
and  the  floor  creaked  under  the 
big  man's  weight.  After  a  while 
the  old  folks  swirled  off  toward 
the  kitchen  and  danced  in  the 
kitchen  a  while  and  then  swirled 
back,  and  he  stopped  and  raised 
his  hand  for  silence. 

When  I  stopped  playing  and 
the  girls  got  quiet,  Mr.  Mustard 
spoke.  "Young  man,"  he  said,  "we 
have  considered  your  case.  We 
have  decided  to  make  you  an 
offer  on  room  and  board  with  us." 
Something  told  me  before  he  got 
to  it  that  I  had  moved  the  old 
man  in  the  heart  with  my  fiddle, 
only  I  was  surprised  how  much. 
"We  have  decided  that  if  you  will 
stay  with  us  and  beat  some  learn- 
ing into  the  heads  of  these  girls 
and  teach  me  how  to  play  the 
fiddle,  we  will  pay  you  five  dol- 
lars a  month." 

I  tried  to  thank  old  John  and 
tell  him  how  surprised  I  was,  but 
I  couldn't  concentrate  on  it  be- 
cause of  that  oldest  girl,  Josie. 
Josie  broke  to  run  and  that  was 
a  good  sign.  She  didn't  gather 
around  me  with  the  other  girls 
and  ask  about  the  fiddle  and 
where  did  I  come  from,  and  where 
did  I  go  to  school  and  all.  She 
slipped    off    and    hid,     and    for 


weeks  Josie  kept  away  from  me. 
She'd  slip  in  real  shy  and  timid 
to  the  table  after  we  all  got 
started  to  eating,  and  act  like  she 
did  not  want  me  to  notice  her, 
which,  of  course,  was  just  the  op- 
posite. But  it  was  a  little  while  be- 
fore I  got  a  chance  to  get  out  with 
Josie  alone  so  we  could  speak  to 
each  other. 

The  best  chance  I  got  was 
when  I'd  stay  over  the  week  ends 
at  the  house,  because  on  Sunday 
mornings  all  the  Mustards  went 
to  church. 

And  Josie  was  the  slowest  girl. 
She  never  could  get  dressed  and 
powdered  and  primped  in  time 
to  get  started  with  the  others,  and 
it  was  natural  for  somebody  to 
linger  back  to  walk  with  Josie. 
And  she  was  the  kind  of  a  girl 
you'd  like  to  walk  with  along  a 
Sunday  sunshiny  road.  It  seemed 
like  the  sunbeams  raced  each 
other  through  the  treetops  to  get 
the  first  kisses  from  the  gold  in 
her  hair  when  she  stepped  out  of 
the  house.  And  once,  walking  slow 
down  the  road,  Josie  slid  her 
hand  down  in  mine. 

"Luke,"  she  said,  "know  what?" 

"Uh-huh.  I  know  what.  I  love 
you." 


"I  know  it,"  she  said.  "Ever 
since  Papa  hit  the  ceiling  and  we 
came  downstairs.  I  could  live  for- 
ever on  your  fiddle  tunes." 

"Could  you?" 

"Uh-huh.  But  Papa.  You'll  have 
to  ask  my  papa." 

"Oh,  him?  Shucks!  I  don't  mind 
to  tackle  your  papa." 

It  did  seem  easy  just  then. 

But  it  wasn't  so  easy  when  I 
tried.  I  first  tried  one  evening 
when  I  got  back  from  school. 
John  was  at  the  barn  lot  shoe- 
ing a  mule.  He  had  one  of  the 
mule's  feet  up  between  his  knees. 
I  stood  for  a  while  and  considered 
the  situation.  The  mule  laid  back 
its  ears  at  me,  and  the  old  man 
made  me  jump  when  he  yelled  to 
me  to  hand  him  the  hammer.  I 
watched  him  drive  the  blue  nail 
and  decided  to  postpone  asking. 

I  tried  it  again  after  supper.  I 
was  giving  him  a  fiddle  lesson.  I 
was  close  to  him  showing  him 
how  to  note  the  fiddle,  and  he 
struck  his  first  tune.  At  first  flash 
it  seemed  to  be  the  time  to  ask 
him  for  his  girl,  but  another  flash 
told  me  not  to  break  the  first  tune 
ever  struck  up  in  the  old  man's 
heart. 

Out  under  the  maple  tree  in 
the  moonlight  I  explained  it  to 
Josie  while  the  brown  leaves  fell 
around  us. 

"I  just  better  steal  you,"  I  said. 
"When  your  papa's  shoeing  mules 
or  digging  postholes,  he  ain't  in 
no  humor  to  give  away  one  of  his 
girls.  When  he  strikes  a  tune,  he 
cries.  I  can't  break  a  tune  in 
your  papa's  heart." 


Josie  seemed  to  understand. 

"We  could  cross  the  creek  on 
the  rocks,"  she  said,  and  we  did. 
It  was  a  nice  place  to  cross  Little 
Stony  Creek  with  a  girl.  We  had 
to  leap  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
Josie'd  let  go  with  little  screams 
like  she  was  about  to  fall,  and 
I'd  have  to  grab  her.  Coming 
back  across  from  the  preacher's 
house,  I  just  picked  up  Josie  and 
carried  her  across  the  creek,  but 
even  before  I  set  her  down  I 
thought  of  old  John  with  his  big 
frame  and  hairy  arms.  He'd  have 
to  find  out. 

We  walked  slow  up  the  moon- 
shiny  road  while  I  considered. 

"Josie,"  I  said,  "you  know  I  am 
beginning  to  get  afraid  of  your 
papa." 

Josie  considered  a  while. 

"Luke,"  she  said,  "I've  thought 
up  a  plan.  This  time  I  will  tackle 
my  papa.  Tomorrow  is  Saturday 
and  no  school.  My  papa  has  never 
seen  you  digging  postholes.  You 
get  up  and  go  on  to  digging  post- 
holes  and  I'll  tell  my  papa." 

"Sounds  as  if  it  might  work," 
I  said.  "At  least  I'll  be  out  where 
I  can  run  when  your  papa  blows 
up. 

Next  morning  I  went  to  the 
field.  I'd  blistered  both  hands  and 
started  on  the  third  posthole  when 
Josie  came  running  out  through 
the  field. 

"Oh,  Luke!"  Josie  gasped,  "my 
papa  is  a  happy  man!" 

"And  know  what?"  Josie  went 
on.  "Papa  intends  to  take  life  a 
little  easier.  He  intends  to  play  the 
fiddle  while  you  dig  postholes." 
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Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

— Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 


Coming  Events 
of  Interest  to  You 


Events  are  listed  by  time,  place,  name,  and  address  for  obtaining  information 


June  4-11:  Carlisle,  Pa.,  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  SUMMER  CONFERENCE 

(SCM);  Robert  James,  3601  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
June  6-10:  Trenton,     N.J.,     METHODIST     RECREATION     WORKSHOP; 

Youth  Department,  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
June  6-11:  Bedford,  Ind.,  INDIAxNA  TRAINING  CONFERENCE  (UCYM); 

Art  Anderson,  519  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
June  6-16:  Nashville,  Tenn.,  METHODIST  REGIONAL  TRAINING  CEN- 

TER; Dept.  of  Leadership  Education,  Box  871,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
June  7-13:  Kansas    City,    Mo.,    NAZARENE    DISTRICT    YOUTH    CAMP 

2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
June  9-15:  East  Sebago,  Me.,  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFERENCE    (SCM) 

Leonard  Ciough,  167  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
June  9-16:  Westport,  N.Y.,  NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE   (SCM) 

Jinnie  Woodward,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
June   12-13:  Beach  City,  O.,  "OVER  20  CLUB"  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Building, 

Dayton  2,  O. 
June  12-19:  Flat  Rock,  N.C.,  ASSOCIATE   REFORMED   PRESBYTERIAN 

YOUTH  CONFERENCE;  Shirley  Sellers,  Box  69,  Kings  Moun- 
•      tain,  N.C. 
June  13-20:  Anderson,  Ind.,  CHURCH  OF  GOD  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 

VENTION;   Anderson    Campmeeting,    East    5th    and    Chestnut, 

Anderson,  Ind. 
June  14-18:  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP; 

2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
June  14-18:  Kerrville,  Tex.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
June  15-22:  Ocean  Citv,  N.J.,  CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN  ANNUAL 

CONFERENCE;  Ed  Crill,  22  South  State  St.,  Elgin,  111. 
June  16-24:  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  NATIONAL  YOUTH 

CONFERENCE;   B.Y.F.,    1703    Chestnut   St.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
June  18-20:  Naperville,   111.,   YOUNG  ADULT   CAMP    (EUB);    1900   Knott 

Building,  Dayton  2,  O. 
June  20-26:  Lake     Geneva,     Wis.,     IOWA     TRAINING     CONFERENCE 

(UCYM);  Glen  Lamb,  1245  37th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
June  20-26:  Vashon  Island,  Wash.,  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS  LEADERSHIP 

EDUCATION  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  O. 
June  20-26:  St.    Marys,    O.,    BIBLE    CONFERENCE    AND    SCHOOL    OF 

MUSIC  (EUB);  1900  Knott  Building,  Davton  2,  O. 
June  20-27  Birmingham,  Ala.,  NATIONAL  BAPTIST  B.T.U.   CONGRESS; 

W.  H.  Jernagin,  1728  Webster  St.,  Washington  11,  D.C. 
June  21-25:  Des  Moines,  la.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
June  21-25:  Glen  Rose,  Tex.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
June  21-26:  Columbus,   O.,    OHIO   TRAINING   CONFERENCE    (UCYM); 

J.  A.  Clark.  35  West  Gay  Street,  Columbus,  O. 
June  21-26:  Springfield,  111.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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The 


Shady  Greenback 


Walter  Greaza 


DID  YOU  EVER  see  a  dollar 
bill?  Of  course  you  handle 
them  every  day — but  have  you 
ever  examined  one  closely?  Take 
a  look  and  you  will  see  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  engraving  in 
the  world.  The  portrait  is  life-like, 
the  eyes  are  clear  and  distinct. 
The  fine  lines  that  form  the  small 
squares  are  carefully  etched  in 
perfect  detail. 

Counterfeit  bills  may  come 
close  to  the  real  thing,  but  no 
matter  how  hard  counterfeiters 
try,  they  fail  somewhere  to  match 
the  details  of  a  genuine  bill.  All 
it  takes  to  spot  a  phony  bill  is 
an  observant  eye  and  a  little 
know-how. 

An  Illinois  storekeeper  earned 
the  title  of  local  Sherlock  Holmes 
when  she  spotted  a  fake  ten-dol- 
lar bill  that  had  been  passed  as 
genuine  by  the  town  bank.  The 


sharp-eyed  lady,  who  said  she 
had  studied  a  "Treasury  Men  in 
Action"  leaflet  telling  how  to  de- 
tect phony  money,  called  the 
sheriff.  A  ring  of  four  counter- 
feiters that  had  been  operating  in 
the  area  were  rounded  up  in  the 
ensuing  crackdown. 

Here  are  some  pointers  that 
will  enable  you  to  spot  counter- 
feit money.  Look  at  the  portrait; 
on  a  counterfeit  it  is  usually  dull, 
smudgy,  or  unnaturally  white. 
Details  are  often  scratchy.  The 
overall  background  behind  the 
portrait  is  dark,  the  lines  irregular 
and  broken.  The  portrait  usually 
merges  into  the  background.  The 
portrait  on  a  genuine  bill  stands 
out  from  its  oval  background;  the 
sharp,  clear  eyes  appear  life-like. 
The  background  is  a  fine  screen 
of  regular  lines. 

The  colored  seal  under  "Wash- 


Waiter  Greaza,  who  portrays  the  chief 
in  NBC-TV's  "Treasury  Men  in  Action/' 
has  played  the  roles  of  policeman,  editor, 
and  G-man  in  scores  of  stage,  movie,  and 
radio  shows.  A  former  newspaper  re- 
porter, he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during 
World  War  I. 


ington,  D.C."  is  often  a  complete 
give-away.  The  saw-tooth  points 
on  the  counterfeit  are  usually  un- 
even, broken  off,  and  irregular. 
On  a  genuine  bill,  the  saw-tooth 
points  around  the  rim  are  even, 
sharp,  and  clearly  defined.  Serial 
numbers  on  a  counterfeit  bill  are 
usually  poorly  printed,  inaccu- 
rately spaced,  and  uneven  in  ap- 
pearance. On  a  genuine  bill  the 
figures  are  firmly  and  evenly 
printed  and  well  spaced.  The 
paper  on  a  counterfeit  bill  gen- 
erally has  no  silk  threads,  al- 
though they  may  be  imitated  by 
tiny  red  and  blue  ink  lines.  Hold 
the  bill  up  to  the  light  and  see 
if  the  threads  are  opaque  and 
fibrous  in  texture  as  they  should 
be. 

If  you  handle  money  frequently, 
a  hand  magnifying  glass  will 
quickly  show  up  the  poor  work- 
manship on  a  counterfeit  bill, 
since  counterfeit  money  is  usually 
made  with  poor  equipment. 

A  counterfeiter  doesn't  always 


jtart  from  scratch.  Veiy  often  he 
will  merely  change  the  number 
on  a  genuine  bill  to  raise  it  to  a 
larger  denomination.  As  you  look 
at  bills  that  pass  through  your 
hands,  there  are  a  few  portraits 
you  should  automatically  asso- 
ciate with  certain  denominations. 
George  Washington  appears  on 
all  one-dollar  bills,  Jefferson  on  all 
two-dollar  bills,  and  Lincoln  on 
all  five-dollar  bills.  Alexander 
Hamilton  will  be  found  on  ten- 
dollar  bills  and  Andrew  Jackson 
on  twenty-dollar  bills.  Any  bill 
larger  than  twenty  dollars  should 
be  examined  with  the  greatest  of 
care.  The  portrait  of  Grant  is  on 
the  fifty-dollar  bill  and  Franklin 
on  all  one-hundred-dollar  bills, 

Perhaps  the  mounting  cost  of 
living  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  in  recent  years  the  counter- 
feiting of  bills  has  increased,  while 
the  counterfeiting  of  coins  has 
declined.  But  there  are  enough 
phony  coins  in  circulation  to  war- 
rant a  little  attention  to  the  de- 


Cut  Edges 
of  Questionable  Coins 

Most  counterfeits  can  be  easily  cut 
with  a  knife. 

Genuine   coins 
are  not  easily  cut. 


tails  that  distinguish  good  coins 
from  bad.  Dropping  the  coin  on 
a  hard  surface  often  gives  it  away. 
Genuine  silver  has  a  bell-like 
ring;  most  counterfeit  coins  sound 
dull.  The  corrugated  outer  edge 
called  the  "reeding"  is  fine  and 
even  and  distinct  on  a  good  coin; 
usually  battered  and  indistinct  on 
a  fake  one.  Most  phony  coins  can 
be  easily   cut   with   a  knife   and 


Feel  All  Coins 

.^.^ifofi                        Most  counterfeit 

^y               ^'     |      coins  feel  greasy. 

gr^-  ^fpki         COMPARE 

^%f^±   questionable 

^^*  r^#*     coins  with  known 

j^        I    //          genuine  coins  of 

/  S*   I    ?t**            the  same  denom- 

AnVJ*                 ination. 

rfJte.. 

have    a    different   feel    from    the 
genuine. 

Every  year  the  American  peo- 
ple lose  billions  of  dollars  to 
passers  of  counterfeit  money. 
These  criminals  capitalize  on  the 
carelessness  of  their  victims. 
Storekeepers  and  cashiers  who 
fail  to  examine  money  do  so  at 
their  own  risk.  Descriptions  such 
as  are  given  in  this  article  should 
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help  to  make  you  alert  as  well  as 
competent  in  the  detection  of 
phony  money. 

Remember  that  not  all  strangers 
are  counterfeiters,  but  all  counter- 
feiters are  very  likely  to  be 
strangers.  If  you  want  to  receive 
the  Treasury  Department's  mail- 
ing list  of  known  counterfeit  bills 
in  circulation,  with  a  complete 
description  of  them,  simply  send 
your    name    and    address   to   the 


Drop 
Coins  on  a 
Hard 
Surface 

Genuine  coins 
have  a  bell-like 
ring. 

Most  counter* 
ieit  coins  sound 
dull. 


U.S.  Secret  Service  office  nearest 
to  you.  There  is  no  charge  and, 
as  new  counterfeits  turn  up,  you 
will  receive  prompt  information. 
Should  a  stranger  give  you  a 
counterfeit  bill,  there  are  certain 
steps  the  Treasury  Department 
hopes  you  will  follow: 

1.  Do  not  return  it. 

2.  Delay  the  passer  under  a 
pretext.  Don't  tell  him  you  suspect 
the  currency. 


Corrugated  Outer  Edge 


of  genuine  coins 
is  even  and  regu- 
lar. 

Edge  of  coun- 
terfeits is  uneven, 
crooked,  or  miss* 
ing  in  spots. 

See  opposite 

page. 


3.  Telephone  the  police  at 
once. 

4.  Study  the  person  tendering 
you  the  bill,  and  if  the  passer 
leaves,  immediately  write  down 
his  description. 

5.  Take  the  tag  numbers  of  any 
car  that  you  may  see  him  enter. 

6.  If  the  passer  becomes  im- 
patient or  starts  an  argument,  do 
not  return  the  bill  under  any  cir- 


cumstances. Simply  tell  him  the 
law  requires  that  anyone  in  doubt 
about  the  authenticity  of  currency 
is  to  let  the  police  decide  whether 
it  is  authentic  or  not. 

The  United  States  Secret  Serv- 
ice believes  that  counterfeiting 
could  be  almost  eliminated  by 
educating  the  American  people 
on  the  fine  points  of  detecting 
phony  money. 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

June  21-28:  Jamestown,      N.D.,      JAMESTOWN      SUMMER      ASSEMBLY 

(EUB);  1900  Knott  Building,  Dayton  2,  O. 

June  23-27:  Rockford,    111.,    ANNUAL    CONFERENCE    OF    THE    COVE- 

NANT;   Mission    Covenant    Church,    5101    N.    Francisco    Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

June  23-30:  New  Haven,  Conn.,  GENERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CONGREGA- 

TIONAL   CHRISTIAN    CHURCHES;    287    Fourth   Ave.,    New 
York  10,  N.Y. 

June  25- July  3:  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE;  American  Baptist  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

June  26-July  3:  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  CHRISTIAN  WHITERS  AND  EDITORS 
CONFERENCE;  American  Baptist  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

June  25-July  4:  Alexandria,  La.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 
Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

June  28-July  3:  Vicksburg,  Mich.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP; 
2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

June  30-July  6:  Urbana,  111.,  WESTMINSTER  FELLOWSHIP  NATIONAL  AS- 
SExMBLY;  Dept.  of  Youth  Work,  1105  Witherspoon  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

July  9-11:  Lafayette,  Ind.,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  METHODIST 

MEN;  740  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

July  19-23:  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  NATIONAL  YOUNG  ADULT  ASSEMBLY; 

Allen  Ellsworth,  291  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 

July  24-28:  Washington,  D.C.,  WORLD'S  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CON- 

VENTION; 1201  East  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

July  31-Aug.  1:  West  Milton,  Pa.,  SIXTH  MEN'S  CONGRESS  (EUB);  1900 
Knott  Building,  Davton  2,  O. 

July  31-Aug.  7:  Green  Lake,  Wis.,  NATIONAL  RECREATION  LABORATORY; 
American  Baptist  Assemblv,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

Aug.  1-8:  Spruce    Creek,    Pa.    PENNSYLVANIA    TRAINING    CONFER- 

ENCE (UCYM);  Martin  Hopkins,  2403  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Aug.  7-16:  Minneapolis,   Minn.,   ANGLICAN   CONGRESS;   28   Havemeyer 

Place,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Aug.  8-14:  Salisaw,     Okla.,     OKLAHOMA     TRAINING     CONFERENCE 

(UCYM);  Mrs.  Vivian  Reno,  902  Braniff  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Aug.  9-15:  Santa   Cruz,   Cal.,   SIXTFI   QUADRENNIAL   OF   COVENANT 

YOUTH;  5101  N.  Francisco,  Chicago  25,  111. 

Aug.  15-31:  Evanston,  111.,  W7ORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES  SECOND 

ASSEMBLY;  44  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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The  Gift 


Francis  J.  O'Neil 


STANDING  under  the  harsh 
lights  of  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, his  white  hat  squared  across 
a  brown  forehead,  one  nostril 
raised  in  mild  disdain,  Jim  Carter 
watched  the  millrace  of  people 
around  him.  After  a  few  moments 
of  silent  observation,  he  picked 
up  his  duffel  and  went  across 
the  marble  floor  toward  the  neon 
sign  that  said,  taxicabs. 

The  heavy  street  door  cut  off 
the  bedlam  behind,  leaving  him 
in  sudden  silence.  Some  rat  race, 
Jim  thought,  feeling  the  disgust 
again  twist  hard  and  quick  at  the 
knot  in  his  stomach.  Rain  pencilled 
thin  silver  lines  through  the  light 
from  a  street  lamp,  and  he  saw 
a  cabbie  grin  at  him,  then  cock  a 
thumb  at  a  hack  parked  at  the 
curb.  Jim  tossed  his  bag  in,  angled 
six  lean  feet  of  blue  uniform 
through  the  door,  and  settled 
tiredly  against  the  cushions. 

The  cabbie  got  in  and  swung 
around.  His  eyes  moved  along  the 
two  rows  of  campaign  ribbons  on 
Jim's  chest,  flicked  over  to  the  two 
white  stripes  under  the  red  cross 


of  his  rating.  Watching  the  boy 
push  the  hat  back  from  a  shock 
of  red  hair,  he  grinned  again. 

"Attached  to  the  gyrenes?" 

"Yes." 

"Korea,  uh?" 

"Yes." 

"Glad  to  be  back,  I  imagine?" 

"Yes,"  Jim  said.  He  dipped  into 
his  blouse  pocket,  brought  out 
a  slip  of  paper  and  read  off  an 
address.  "Take  me  there,  please. 
And  let's  skip  the  talk,  okay?" 

The  cabbie's  face  reddened, 
and  his  gray  eyes  squinted  up 
under  the  peaked  cap.  But  the 
grin  stayed  there.  "Okay,"  he  re- 
plied. "Have  you  there  in  no  time. 
Live  in  the  district  myself." 

Jim  sat  silently  staring  out  at 
the  vari-colored  signs  above  the 
store  and  restaurant  fronts*  The 
rain-streaked  window  glass 
softened  and  blended  the  garish 
neons,  giving  a  weird  water-color 
wash  to  the  curbs  and  pavements. 
The  basso  growl  of  New  York, 
punctuated  now  and  then  by  the 
cocky  chatter  of  taxi  horns,  seemed 
alien  and  remote. 
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M/Sgt.  Francis  J.  O'Neil,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  was  in  a 
hospital  in  Osaka,  Japan,  when  he  got  interested  in  writ- 
ing. Now,  his  wounds  healed,  he's  returned  to  the  States. 
"The  Gift"  is  one  of  his  early  efforts. 


As  the  cab  swung  down  a  side 
street  and  started  to  crawl  through 
a  jumble  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
trucks  lining  warehouse  platforms, 
the  driver  clicked  on  the  radio. 
The  sugary  pulse  of  dance  band 
music  filled  the  cab. 

"Takes  two  to  tango, 
Two  to  tango  .  .  . 

Jim  shook  his  head,  wondering 
at  the  pale  and  silly  self-interest 
of  his  own  people.  It  was  the 
people  of  ancient  Rome,  he 
thought,  who  had  fiddled  and 
danced  as  the  world  tumbled 
about  their  ears.  Hadn't  someone 
said  history  had  an  eerie  talent  for 
repeating  itself?  His  thoughts 
were  somber  and  chilling  in  the 
dark  of  the  cab. 

"Two  to  tango  .  .  ." 

It  had  taken  a  lot  more  than 
two  to  tango  with  those  quilted, 
burly  fanatics  who'd  run  toward 
him  across  the  frozen  rice  paddies 
of  Chosen — more  than  two  to  push 
back  the  strained  and  heavy  quiet 
that  had  flowed  almost  visibly 
among  the  white-enameled  iron 
beds  at  the  Army  General  Hospi- 
tal in  Osaka,  Japan.  More  than 
two  to  quiet  Corporal  Dino  Mag- 
gio's  frenzied  screaming  that  night 
in  the  ward. 

Jim  recalled  the  first  time  he'd 
seen  Dino  after  they  had  brought 
him  in  from  Korea.  His  sensitive 
Latin  face  pale  in  the  florescent 
glare  of  the  neuro-surgery  ward, 
one  bandaged  leg  caught  high  on 
a  pulley,  chest  tightly  bound  with 
gauze,  Dino  had  raised  a  cavalier 
eyebrow  in  a  caricature  of  shaken 
dignity. 


"Ohio  gozaimasu,"  Dino  had 
said  grandly.  "A  very,  very  good 
morning  to  you,  sir.  And  how  is 
our  wide-eyed  conniving  deserter 
this  day?  Ah,  yes,  dear  Punchi- 
nello, I've  learned  of  your  sly  move 
to  slide  off  stateside  on  me.  What 
a  shifty  shmoe  our  sea-sick  pill- 
pusher  can  be.  Boy-san,  you 
simply  slipped  me  out  from  under 
a  Chink  crossfire,  an  insignificant 
scratch  having  disturbed  my  dan- 
druff— doing  your  job,  mind  you — 
and  immediately  you  are  dicker- 
ing for  a  quick  rotation.  A  hero 


It  took  a  lot  more  than  two  to  push 
them  back.  .  .  . 


already!  Purple  heart,  weary-but- 
brave  smile,  and  all.  A  black- 
hearted bummer  you  are,  a  stab- 
ber  of  soft  flesh  with  dull  needles, 


a  . 


"My  ticket's  only  good  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  old  timer,"  Jim  had 
broken  in.  "I  finish  my  doctorate 
on  nut-cracking  at  Tripler  Hospi- 
tal." He'd  smiled,  watching  the 
tic  in  Dino's  cheek  pull  grimly 
against  the  pain.  "Listen,  gyrene: 
you  knock  off  trying  to  date  the 
ward  Jo-sans  or  Mama  Maggio 
hears  all  about  it.  I  visit  her  soon, 
gravel-cruncher,  with  a  full  re- 
port." 

Dino's  face  had  sobered.  "You 
won't  forget,  Jim?" 

"No,  Dino,  no,  I  won't  for- 
get  .  .  ." 

The  rain  had  thinned  to  a  drift 
of  mist  as  the  cab  braked  to  a 
halt  in  front  of  an  aging  tenement 
in  the  East  Sixties.  The  grayness 
gentled  the  ugly  geometries  of 
the  red-brick  pile,  adding  a  near 
dignity  to  the  cracked,  imitation- 
marble  steps  leading  to  a  dim 
anteway. 

Jim  paid  the  driver  and,  after 
checking  the  names  in  the  hall- 
way, climbed  three  flights  of  stairs 


'OK,   men  .  .   .  dig  in." 


to  confront  the  door  of  Dino's 
home.  He  hesitated,  hearing  the 
sounds  of  an  argument  a  floor 
above,  smelling  the  tart  aroma  of 
pizza  floating  up  the  stairwell. 
Then  he  knocked. 

In  a  moment  the  door  opened 
and  a  dark,  round-cheeked  woman 
looked  inquiringly  at  him,  her 
hands,  white  with  flour,  working 
at  a  checkered  apron. 

She  said,  "Something  I  can  do, 
please?" 

"I'm  Jim  Carter,  a  friend  of 
Dino's,"  Jim  said,  feeling  an  odd 
embarrassment. 

"Jim  Carter."  The  woman's  face 
lightened  perceptibly.  "Oh,  yes, 
yes,  our  Dino  wrote  so  much  of 
you."  She  inclined  her  head  in  a 
half-bow,  the  action  striking  Jim 
as  old-world  and  somewhat  sweet. 
He  tucked  his  hat  under  the  tight 
waist  of  his  blouse  and  followed 
Mrs.  Maggio  into  a  small  sitting 
room.  A  tall,  old  man  rose  slowly 
from  a  platform  rocker. 

"I  heard,"  the  old  man  said. 
"Welcome  to  our  home,  Jim  Car- 
ter. I  am  Dino's  father."  He  stood 
looking  at  Jim  a  long  time,  then 
took  his  hand,  shaking  it  soberly. 
He  told  Jim  to  take  a  chair,  and 
then  he  and  Mrs.  Maggio  sat  down 
on  a  maroon  divan  facing  him. 

The  woman  said,  "It  will  be 
like  having  Dino  here  in  the  room 
for  a  little  time.  It  is  a  great  kind- 
ness, son,  for  you  to  come  here." 

Son.  Jim  shifted  in  the  chair. 
Aside  from  the  off-hand  intimacy 
of  elderly  naval  superiors,  he'd 
never  heard  the  word  spoken. 
Not  that  way.  The  state  institu- 
tion outside  of  Boston  had  created 
an  icy  aversion  to  the  word.  Yet 
it  sounded  fine  here.  He  looked 
at  the  seamed  faces,  the  moving 
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hands.  Their  eyes  resting  quietly 
upon  him,  they  waited  patiently 
to  hear  about  Dino  Maggio. 

Hours  later  the  rain  stopped. 
Weak  moonlight  lay  pallid  on  the 
sitting  room  windows.  Jim  had 
exhausted  eveiy  last  recollection 
of  Dino's  madcap  escapades.  Over 
a  steaming  platter  of  ravioli  he 
had  run  the  gamut  from  Dino's 
knack  for  creating  laughter,  to 
those  times  Dino  had  displayed  an 
inordinately  intense  kind  of  cour- 
age. 

".  .  .  and  then  Dino  came  run- 
ning back,  leaping  the  ditch,  and 
waving  his  arms  at  the  lieutenant. 
'Hey,'  he  hollered,  'hey,  lieutenant, 
they've  got  us  surrounded.  Hot 
darn,  they'll  never  get  away  from 
us  now  .  .  .'" 

Then  it  was  time  to  go  and  the 
old  man  went  down  to  the  hall 
phone  and  called  for  a  cab.  Jim 
tried  futilely  to  keep  them  from 
going  out  into  the  raw  weather 
to  see  him  off.  Outside  the  rain 
puddles  were  silver  coins  on  the 
dark  walkway.  The  Maggios  stood 
close  to  Jim  in  the  chill  air,  wait- 
ing for  the  cab. 

Mamma  Maggio  had  one  hand 
resting  lightly  on  the  sleeve  of 
his  jumper.  Jim  liked  the  feel  of 
it  there.  He  looked  down  at  the 
cap  of  gray  hair  that  came  just  to 
his  shoulder,  and  he  smiled  sud- 
denly. 

"Dino  will  be  so  proud  that  you 
came,"  the  old  man  was  saying. 


"So  strange,  that  boy.  People  he 
love  and  respect  will  have  his 
loyalty  forever.  Such  a  boy,  such 
a  boy."  He  shook  his  head  slowly. 

The  cab  came,  the  headlights 
dipping  down  the  street.  Mrs. 
Maggio  threw  her  arms  quickly 
about  Jim,  pressing  her  face  to  his 
chest.  With  a  quick  movement, 
she  pressed  a  tiny  parcel  into  his 
hand  and  turned  and  started 
heavily  up  the  stairs.  The  old  man 
smiled  back  as  he  followed  her. 

"We  will  wait  to  see  you  again, 
Jim.  Come  back  soon,  son." 

As  the  cab  pulled  away,  Jim 
saw  through  the  rear  window  the 
two  of  them  standing  at  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  watching  him  go. 
He  told  the  cabbie  Grand  Central 
Station,  noticing  vaguely  that  it 
was  the  same  driver  who  had 
taken  him  to  the  Maggio's.  He  un- 
wrapped the  parcel  and  saw  a 
delicate,  gold  watch. 

In  the  cup  of  his  hand  it  lay 
like  a  small,  pulsing  heart. 

He  heard  the  cabbie  talking. 
"Wonderful  couple  .  .  .  Have  that 
old-country  sense  of  devotion. 
How  they  could  raise  a  boy  not 
their  own,  get  to  love  him  the 
way  they  did,  and  then  lose  him. 
Musta  been  terrible  when  that 
telegram  came.  Ah,  that  kid,  al- 
ways laughing  .  .  ." 

Jim  let  the  watch  turn  over  in 
his  palm.  He  peered  down  at  the 
etching  on  the  back.  "To  our  son. 
Mom  and  Pop,"  it  said. 


THE  DEATH  OF  FRIENDS 

Even  the  death  of  friends  will  inspire  us  as  much  as 
their  lives.  .  .  .  Their  memories  will  be  incrusted  over  with 
sublime  and  pleasing  thoughts,  as  their  monuments  are 
overgrown  with  moss. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 
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James  L.  Marie 


The  Flying  Boat 
Of  'Crazy'  Rumsey 


SOMETHING  new,  this  jet- 
^  propelled  air  and  sea  craft? 
No!  The  age  of  jet  propulsion  ac- 
tually moved  in  on  an  unsuspect- 
ing world  in  1787!  It  was  then 
that  James  Rumsey's  small  steam- 
boat traveled  up  the  Potomac 
River  at  the  tremendous  speed  of 
four  miles  an  hour! 

Robert  Fulton  is  popularly  but 
erroneously  credited  with  the  in- 
vention of  the  steamboat.  Few 
among  historians  and  researchers, 
however,  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
Maryland-born  Rumsey  was  the 
first  person  to  devise  means  of 
propelling  boats  by  steam.  Ful- 
ton's first  plans  for  a  steam- 
powered  vessel  were  not  drawn 
up  until  four  years  after  Rumsey's 
death,  and  his  Clermont  did  not 
make  its  successful  run  for  still 
another  decade.  John  Fitch  ex- 
perimented successfully  with  a 
steamboat  in  the  same  year  Rum- 
sey negotiated  the  Potomac,  and 
the  scarce  few  who  dispute  the 
Rumsey  claim  are  adherents  of 
Fitch. 
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Fitch's  craft,  like  Fulton's,  was 
driven  by  paddlewheels  turned 
by  steam  power,  but  Rumsey's 
vessel  operated  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle.  A  vertical  pump, 
toward  the  center  of  the  boat  and 
operated  by  a  steam  boiler,  drew 
a  stream  of  water  through  a  pipe 
at  the  forward  end  of  the  vessel 
and  expelled  it  from  a  pipe  at 
the  stern.  The  reaction  of  the  jet 
of  water  against  the  outside  stream 
pushed  the  boat  forward. 

For  more  than  four  years  prior 
to  the  1787  test  Rumsey  had  been 
experimenting  with  steam  navi- 
gation. He  used  to  walk  along  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  at  night, 
planning,  checking,  dreaming.  The 
curious  who  saw  or  heard  of  his 
nocturnal  habits  began  the  early 
rumor  of  the  invention  of  a  "fly- 
ing boat"  that  brought  the  in- 
ventor the  sobriquet  of  "Crazy." 
George  Washington  heard  the  ru- 
mors, expressed  interest  and,  in 
September  1784,  granted  Rumsey 
an  interview.  Washington  was  im- 
pressed with  a  model  of  a  boat 


of  his  design  that  Rumsey  then 
exhibited. 

Heartened  by  this  interest, 
Rumsey  applied  two  months  later 
to  the  legislatures  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  for  exclusive  rights 
to  construct  mechanical  boats  to 
navigate  the  rivers  of  these  states. 
In  the  summer  of  1785  the  re- 
quests were  granted  and  the  Mary- 
lander  built  a  steam-powered 
boat  and  brought  it  downriver 
from  the  towns  of  Bath  to  Shep- 
herds town,  Virginia.  The  vessel 
was  primitive  in  conception,  for 
Rumsey  had  no  guide  other  than 
his  own  imagination. 

Washington  had  urged  Rumsey 
to  give  a  "public  demonstration 
as  quickly  as  possible"  to  protect 
himself  and  his  invention  from 
others  who  might  be  working  in 
the  same  field.  The  advice  was 
well  timed,  for  the  rival  claim  to 
the  discovery  of  a  working  steam- 
boat made  by  John  Fitch  of  Con- 
necticut was  soon  to  be  heard. 
Fitch  declared  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  steam  navigation  in 
April,  1785,  some  months  prior  to 


the  construction  of  the  ship  Rum- 
sey brought  to  Shepherdstown. 

Fitch  went  to  Mount  Vernon 
to  ask  Washington  for  a  certificate 
of  priority,  but  the  request  was 
refused  when  Fitch  could  not  pro- 
duce so  much  as  a  working  model. 
Washington  advised  him  that  he 
had  seen  a  design  and  model  by 
Rumsey  a  year  previous,  so  that, 
even  on  the  basis  of  thinking  of 
steamboats,  Rumsey  was  first.  In 
spite  of  the  record,  the  claims  of 
Fitch  are  yet  used  to  dispute  the 
Rumsey  "first." 

The  boiler  of  Rumsey 's  original 
vessel  was  an  iron  kettle  of  the 
type  used  in  those  days  by  coun- 
try folk  for  cooking,  its  lid  now 
soldered  and  riveted  fast.  Pieces 
of  the  mechanism  were  cast  at 
the  original  Catoctin  Iron  Works 
in  Maryland  (near  the  site  of  the 
former  summer  White  House, 
"Shangri  La"),  and  some  in  Balti- 
more. These  were  not  too  practi- 
cal and  were  soon  discarded  in 
favor  of  copper  parts  cast  at  the 
Frederick,  Maryland,  copper 
works.  The  aforementioned  water- 


The  U.S.  National  Museum's  model  of  James  Rumsey's  steamboat,  1787. 
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tube  system  was  substituted  for 
the  iron  kettle  as  the  generating 
force,  with  Rumsey  fashioning 
the  new  mechanism,  personally 
twisting  the  pipes  into  shape  over 
a  fashioning  block  in  a  saddler's 
shop. 

Then  came  the  history-making 
event  on  the  Potomac.  The  "crazy" 
inventor  launched  his  craft  at 
Shepherdstown  (then  in  Virginia, 
though  now  part  of  West  Virginia ) 
while  a  distinguished  gathering 
lined  the  river  banks.  Among  the 
crowd  was  General  Horatio  Gates, 
Revolutionary  War  hero,  who  was 
so  impressed  that  he  took  off  his 
hat  and  waved  it  mightily  as  he 
exclaimed,  "My  God!  She  moves; 
she  moves!" 

The  eighty-foot  vessel,  moving 
under  its  own  power,  disappointed 
the  skeptics  when  it  failed  to  ex- 
plode. Nor  did  it  fly  as  the  count- 
less rumors  of  the  "crazy  man's 
invention"  had  forecast.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  startling,  breath- 
taking moment  for  those  who 
craned  their  necks  to  watch,  as 
its  power  and  speed  against  the 
river  current  were,  previously,  not 
only   unknown  but   unbelievable. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
vessel  that  made  history  that  De- 
cember day  of  1787  was  its  use 
of  jet  propulsion.  The  success  of 
the  method  led  its  inventor  to 
talk  of  building  a  full-sized  ship 
for  trans-Atlantic  voyages,  that 
would  make  the  crossing  m  fifteen 
days! 

"Crazy"  Rumsey  never  got  to 
that.  Because  his  money  was  gone 
after  this  first  trial,  he  set  out  for 
Philadelphia  to  enlist  aid.  He  won 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  Benja- 
min Franklin  who  set  up  the 
Rumseyan  Society  in  behalf  of 
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the  inventor.  The  Society  backed 
Rumsey  on  a  trip  to  England  to 
secure  financial  resources  for 
building  seagoing  steam  craft,  and 
there  the  saga  of  the  Maryland 
inventor  ends.  He  never  returned 
from  England.  He  died  there  un- 
known, unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung. 

Research  provides  little  about 
Rumsey 's  early  life.  He  was  born 
near  Bohemia  Manor,  Maryland, 
in  1743.  He  received  almost  no 
schooling  and  his  later  experi- 
ments with  steam  were  the  result 
of  patient,  self-directed  research 
out  of  his  natural  inclination  to- 
ward scientific  work. 

In  1783,  he  moved  to  Bath,  Vir- 
ginia (now  Berkeley  Springs, 
West  Virginia ) .  and  from  there  he 
went  into  the  Continental  Army 
during  the  Revolution.  At  Bath, 
he  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  with  one 
Nicholas  Orrick;  he  also  worked 
as  a  millwright,  blacksmith,  con- 
struction superintendent,  and  for  a 
while  as  an  innkeeper. 

Although  Rumsey  lived  for  but 
four  years  in  that  territory  that 
became  West  Virginia,  this  state 
was  the  first  to  honor  him  and 
claim  him  for  her  own.  In  1915 
a  stone  shaft  in  his  honor  was 
erected  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
Potomac  River  at  Shepherdstown, 
site  of  his  first  success.  His  native 
Maryland  at  long  last  gave  him 
honor  when,  in  1937,  it  erected  a 
marker  at  Warwick  in  commem- 
oration of  his  birth. 

A  native  of  the  area,  queried 
about  the  commemoration,  ex- 
plained it  was  "for  some  steam- 
boat fellow — I  don't  recall  his 
name."  But  he  knew  it  wasn't 
Fulton! 


^bniuen.  oa  Called? 

As  my  foot  touched  the  stirrup 
the  little  bay  mustang  whirled  and 
took  off  on  a  dead  run.  I  caught  ,^ 

the  other  stirrup  as  we  turned 
into  the  lane  at  full  speed  and  we  f 

were  off — a  thirteen-year-old  boy 

and    his    horse    going    after    the  ■ 

cows.  Where  the  lane  broke  into 
the  open  pasture  we  stopped  to 
listen  and  to  guess  where  in  210 
acres  of  wooded  hills  those  cows 
might  be. 

Sooner  or  later  we  sighted  the 
herd  and  I  began  to  call  to  them. 
Some  pricked  up  their  ears  and 
headed  for  the  barn.  Others  kept 
grazing.      A      few      deliberately 

headed  away  from  us.  My  call  had  rung  out  to  all  of  them.  Some  an- 
swered. Some  had  to  be  rounded  up  and  driven. 

God  calls  every  Christian  to  some  work  in  this  world — a  task  which 
is  God's  will  and  plan  for  us.  Like  the  cows  we  react  in  three  ways.  A 
few  of  us,  like  Jonah,  rebel  against  the  call  of  God  and  start  off  in  the 
opposite  direction  not  knowing  where  we  are  heading. 

A  great  many  of  us,  perhaps  most,  react  to  God's  call  to  our  job  in 
the  world  as  if  we  had  not  heard.  We  keep  on  busily  and  greedily 
grazing  the  little  goodnesses  of  life  but  have  our  gaze  so  firmly  fixed 
on  the  ground — or  the  grindstone — that  we  scarcely  pause  when  God 
calls  to  life  commitment.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  little  necessities 
of  living  drive  us  through  the  daily  round  and  life  becomes  a  drudgery 
lightened  only  by  the  pleasure  we  can  grasp. 

Many  hear  the  call  of  God  and  begin  at  once  to  head  toward  the 
goal  that  he  has  set.  They  know  that  God  never  calls  us  to  an  impos- 
sible task.  They  believe  that  God  will  help  them  to  be  what  he  wants 
them  to  be.  These  are  the  happy,  courageous,  effective  folk  who 
glorify  every  occupation  of  Christian  men.  Let  us  not  stand  back  and 
envy  them.  Let  us  answer  God's  call  and  be  like  them! 

loe  jbawa 
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BIBLE    READING 

FOR 

EVERY   DAY 


BY 
JAMES    V.    CLAYPOOL 

(Secy.,   promotion   of 

Bible  Use, 

American    Bible 

Society) 


THEME:    Purposes    Which    Stimulate    Life 

1.  A  Special  Kind  of  Fisherman  .. Matthew  4:18-22 

2.  Deception  Solves  Nothing Matthew  5:13-20 

3.  He  Knows  What  You  Mean Matthew  6:1-15 

4.  One  Time- Waster  to  Another Matthew  7:1-12 

5.  A  Simple  Solution Matthew  10:16-23 

6.  To  the  Most  Neglected Matthew  10:34-42 

7.  Work  for  the  Weary Matthew  11:25-30 

8.  Blind  Leaders  of  the  Blind Matthew  15:10-20 

9.  Calling  It  by  Its  Right  Name Matthew  22:34-40 

10.  Do  Not  Punish  Yourself      Luke  6:27-38 

11.  A  Profession  of  Faith  .....Luke  9:18-27 

12.  The  Way  to  Self-Confidence ...John  14:6-15 

13.  The  Difference  Which  a  Purpose  Can  Make  John  18:33-38 

14.  Tremble  at  Nothing Romans  8:31-39 

15.  The  Power  of  Courtesy Romans  12:1-10 

16.  The  Least  May  Do  the  Best I  Corinthians  1:26-30 

17.  Bigger  Than  Any  One  Man .1  Corinthians  3:1-9 

18.  Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due ......I  Corinthians  4:1-10 

19.  Time  Will  Tell .....II  Corinthians  6:1-10 

20.  Living  Proof  of  Power ....II  Corinthians  12:1-10 

21.  Because  You  Listen  to  Others ...Galatians  6:1-5 

22.  Not  Weary  in  Well-Doing II  Thessalonians  3:6-15 

23.  Recognizing  Obligations  to  Others I  Timothy  6:17-21 

24.  It  Is  Time  to  Start ...II  Timothy  2:1-13 

25.  Obtained  by  Each  One  of  Us Hebrews  10:32-39 

26.  Dislikes  Based  on  Ignorance James  2:1-13 

27.  Suffering  for  a  Purpose ...I  Peter  4:12-19 

28.  Some  Successes  Mean  Failure I  John  3:13-24 

29.  The  Perfect  Balance I  John  4:10-21 

30.  Gentle  and  Firm  Persuasion Revelation  3:14-22 
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The  Work  That  Calls 
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Education  without  Sheepskin 

1.  To  ask  about  education  from  the  Christian  viewpoint. 

2.  To  discuss  incentives  for  further  training,  for  occupations,  and  j 
for  life  itself. 

3.  To  suggest  formal  and  informal  ways  of  education. 

4.  To  think  about  where  our  military  experience  comes  into  our 
training  for  life  as  Christians. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Proverbs  8:1-18  (Get  wisdom);  Matthew 
6:24-34  (Material  needs  are  not  everything);  Luke  21:37-38  (Our  Lord 
was  a  teacher  himself). 
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In  almost  any  group  of  military 
personnel  there  are  three  obvious 
reactions  to  the  idea  of  education. 
Some  have  had  all  the  school  they 
want,  or  more  than  they  want. 
They  plan  emphatically  to  take 
no  more.  Another  group  vaguely 
wish  they  could  get  more  educa- 
tion, but  doubt  if  they  will  make 
it  either  because  of  financial  or 
personal  reasons.  A  third  group- 
ing is  made  up  of  people  who  are 
sure  they  have  not  had  enough 
schooling  and  are  getting  more 
while  in  the  service  and  definitely 
planning  on  more  afterwards. 

Such  a  three-way  division  you 
will  find  in  any  cross-section  of 
the  population.  Let  us  just  be 
sure  we  deal  with  each  approach 
to  education  here  and  help  to 
bring  Christian  insight  to  bear  on 
each.  For  all  we  have  to  "sell" 
here  is  becoming  better  Chris- 
tians, not  a  set  of  academic 
courses,  or  a  diploma. 


Should   Everybody   Go 
to  College? 

Part  of  the  "American  dream" — 
found  nowhere  else  on  earth — is 
that  every  young  person  should 
have  the  chance  to  go  to  college. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  far 
more  college  students  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together, 
several  million  year  after  year. 
Many  a  job  is  open  only  to  college 
graduates  even  though  its  duties 
may  not  require  such  training.  The 
employer  knows  he  can  get  such 
graduates  and  he  uses  this  stand- 
ard as  a  means  of  weeding  out  j 
applicants.  In  family  life  there  is 
often  a  lot  of  pressure  to  go  to 
college  when  fathers  and  mothers 
without  college  determine  that 
their  children  will  get  this  oppor- 
tunity. By  such  means  a  college 
diploma  often  becomes  a  sort  of 
"ticket"  to  being  considered  for 
a  job.  It  may  not  show  much  about 
your    actual   skill   or   personality, 


I  but  you  don't  get  in  without  it!  If 
I  when  the  blank  is  laid  before  you 
|  at    the     employment    ofBce    you 
|  check    only    "grade    school"    and 
j  "high  school,"  you  are  eligible  for 
|  certain  levels  of  work — and  for  a 
|  higher  level  if  you  check  "college." 
Is  this  fair?  Should  everybody 
|  go    to    college?    Probably    in    an 
I  ideal        civilization,        everybody 
!  should— some    to    develop    their 
minds  and  skills  for  special  jobs, 
the  others  to  enlarge  their  inter- 
ests and  increase  their  capacity  to 
enjoy  the  better  things  of  life.  It 
becomes    easier    and    easier    for 
young  people  in  America,  no  mat- 
ter   what    their    financial    back- 
ground,    to     attend     college     by 
means   of   scholarships   and   state 
aid. 

Yet  we  are  a  long  way  today 
from  being  an  ideal  civilization. 
Many  people  go  to  college  who 
have  no  intellectual  reason  for 
being  there  and  many  more  who 
are  mentally  gifted  are  not  given 
the  chance  for  college.  Most  uni- 
versities and  other  schools,  too, 
train  students  to  take  particular 
jobs,  especially  in  the  professions, 
for  which  the  millions  have  no 
special  aptitudes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  unskilled  person  who  is 
in  danger  of  not  being  able  to  get 
work,  asks  only  this  question: 
"Will  college  guarantee  me  a  job?" 
This  a  college  cannot  do.  There- 
fore, with  the  job  field  what  it  is, 
and  with  the  college  what  it  is 
today,  it  is  regrettably  true  that 
not  everybody  should  go  to  col- 
lege. 

This  may  all  be  changing;  for 

our  generation  finds  it  has  leisure 

j  as  never  before.  Some  universities 

declare:  "We  are  training  you  here 

!  for  your   spare   time;   if  you  use 
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anything  you  learn  here  in  your 
occupation,  that  will  be  merely  a 
coincidence."  A  labor  group  in 
this  country  has  boldly  claimed 
that  we  shall  have  a  twelve-hour 
work  week  by  1970 — an  idea 
which  seems  as  ridiculous  as  the 
thirty-hour  week  seemed  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  If  we  do  have  such 
an  unprecedented  amount  of  spare 
time  on  our  hands  because  of 
labor-saving  machines  or  new 
atom-powered  gadgets,  then  col- 
lege becomes  a  new  imperative 
for  even  the  assembly-line  laborer. 
Television  and  other  amusements 
are  surely  not  enough  to  fill  in 
the  156  long  hours  per  week  whicn 
will  be  left  if  industry  does 
achieve  a  twelve-hour  work  week: 
we  must  learn  to  enjoy  music  and 
art  and  literature,  to  get  into  so- 
cial service,  to  explore  our  world 
as  never  before,  if  our  daily  work 
takes  so  small  a  part  of  our  time. 
College  to  train  us  for  spare  time? 
Yes! 

What  Is  Education,  In  or  Out 
of  School? 

The  fact  is  that  higher  educa- 
tion has  the  double  task  of  making 
us  able  both  to  make  a  living  and 
to  live.  Some  of  us  can  go  to 
school  and  specialize  in  one  small 
area  of  study,  neglecting  all  others, 
to  emerge  really  warped  and  un- 
educated. Taking  engineering  sub- 
jects exclusively  a  man  may  grad- 
uate with  no  clue  as  to  how  to 
live  with  his  family  or  with  his 
neighbors  or  with  the  universe. 
After  medical  training,  he  may  be 
so  defective  in  human  relations 
that  he  cannot  get  along  with  his 
patients.  Or  he  may  major  in  an- 
cient literature,  and  come  from 
college    completely    uninstructed 


as  to  the  sort  of  world  we  live  in 
today.  Education  means  not  learn- 
ing just  some  job  skills,  but  learn- 
ing how  to  live. 

Does  this  need  to  be  undertaken 
only  in  a  college  or  university? 
Certainly  not.  Some  of  the  best 
educated  people  in  every  age  are 
self-taught.  They  have  read  wide- 
ly and  disciplined  themselves  to 
master  languages,  mathematics, 
science,  and  histoiy  without  a 
teacher.  But  that  is  hard.  Often  it 
is  difficult  enough  to  learn  in  the 
classroom  with  assignments  and 
deadlines  and  authority  over  us, 
much  less  doing  the  same  things 
at  home,  in  our  spare  time,  with 
nobody  but  ourselves  to  keep  us 
at  our  studies. 

Yet  if  it  is  impossible  for  any  of 
us  to  go  on  for  more  college  train- 
ing, such  at-home  education 
should  surely  be  the  way  forward. 
Correspondence  courses  while  we 
are  in  military  service  or  later, 
reading,  exploring,  visiting  worth- 
while places  while  others  are  "go- 
ing the  rounds" — all  these  are  edu- 
cation, and  preparation  for  the  life 
we  shall  be  leading.  No  set  of  cir- 
cumstances can  keep  a  man  or 
woman  from  getting  a  deep,  wide 
educational  experience,  if  there  is 
a  determination  and  dedication  to 
do  this — in  or  out  of  school. 

Such  education  is  part  of  our 
whole  life  as  Christians.  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 


Questions   for  Discussion 


1.  "The  more  people  learn,  the 
less  religious  they  get":  is  that 
claim   true?   Why   or   why   not? 

2.  Just    what    military    educa-  j 
tion  benefits  shall  we  have  in  the 
future?  How  do  we  make  plans 
to  start  using  them  at  once? 

3.  Is  college  for  "learning  to 
live  or  to  make  a  living"? 

4.  Why  do  veterans  do  better 
in  college  than  their  classmates? 


all  thy  .  .  .  mind"  (Matthew  22:  j 
37 )  means  that  we  improve  our  j 
minds  and  enlarge  our  apprecia-  ) 
tion  of  all  his  works  and  his  bless-  I 
ings  as  we  serve  Him.  As  we  take  \ 
all  the  education  we  can  get  | 
hold  of  we  fulfill  our  potential  | 
gifts  in  his  kingdom. 

This   means    that   our   military 
days  may  be  real  "education  with- 
out sheepskin" — our  discharge  pa- 
pers  being   truly   a   diploma.    By  j 
what  we  read  these  days,  what  we  ! 
see  about  us  in  people  and  places,  | 
correspondence   courses   we   take 
and  United  Fellowship  meetings 
or  church  gatherings  we  share,  our 
education  continues.  Whether  we 
go  on  for  more  schooling  after- 
wards or  not,  so  long  as  we  live 
let  us  keep  consciously  learning 
as  we  serve  our  generation  and 
our  God. 
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The  vocation  of  every  man  and  woman  is  to  serve  other 


people. 


-Leo  Tolstoy 
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y      ;  Mtudy  QpUlisie  If&n,  tUu  Puxf/iam  jjcdw  Qliaesi  AleUxm 

I  20,000  Choices,  One  Vocation 

T  1.  To  show  that  vocational  choice  is  part  of  the  Christian's  oppor- 

tunity and  duty  to  God. 
£  2.  To  suggest  standards  for  such  a  choice. 

3.  To  consider  this  process  of  choosing — or  being  chosen  by — a  great 
F]      ;  task,  as  a  Christian. 

Suggested  Scripture:   Matthew  25:14-30  (Parable  of  the  talents); 
Matthew  10:29-31  (God's  infinite  concern  for  individuals);  Ephesians 
r        4:1,  11-16  (One  calling,  many  ways  to  serve  it);  Psalm  139:1-12  (God 
f        supporting  all  life ) . 


When  we  say  "God  has  a  par- 
ticular calling  for  every  human 
being"  this  need  not  mean  that 
everyone  has  a  vision  which  shows 
him  what  he  shall  do  and  be,  nor 
that  a  detailed  will  of  God  points 
him  to  a  certain  desk  in  a  certain 
office  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  It  may  mean  that.  But  the 
whole  subject  of  our  choice  of 
our  life  and  our  lifework  is  a 
larger  claim,  an  exciting  one  for 
the  Christian. 

Who  Is  "Called"  to  a  Vocation, 
and  How? 

In  the  Bible  there  are  various 

sorts  of  calling  for  people  in  both 

the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

Sometimes  it  was  a  call  of  God  to 

do    a    certain    task,    as    to    Amos 

(Amos   1:1)    or   Gideon    (Judges 

6:11-18)  or  the  Christian  Ananias 

(Acts  9:10-12).  At  other  times  it 

|  was  the  calling  which  all  Chris- 

|  tians   have,   summoning   them   to 

I  serve    Christ — a   "vocation"   illus- 

!  trated  in  the  passage  in  Ephesians 

noted  above.  A  third  meaning  is 

God's    appointing    someone    to   a 

|  certain  lifelong  work,  an  occupa- 
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tion,  as  in  I  Corinthians  7:20 
where  Paul  counsels  that  Chris- 
tians stay  in  their  usual  occupa- 
tion rather  than  restlessly  shifting 
about  when  they  are  converted. 

Obviously,  all  of  these  meanings 
of  "calling"  or  "vocation"  deal  with 
the  Almighty  God's  summoning 
people  to  do  things.  He  it  is  who 
calls,  and  he  has  a  calling,  an  in- 
tention, a  summons,  for  every- 
body. Jesus  referred  to  this  claim 
in  the  second  passage  listed  above 
from  Matthew  by  saying  that  the 
very  hairs  in  the  disciples'  heads 
were  numbered  to  indicate  that 
God  cares  intimately  for  each  per- 
son and  even  for  the  sparrow  he 
creates  as  well.  In  New  Testament 
times  the  Christians  told  slaves 
and  housemaids  and  street-sweep- 
ers, "Christ  died  for  you!" — which 
was  almost  unbelievable  because 
these  people  had  never  thought 
they  were  important  to  God. 
When  they  realized  they  were  im- 
portant, that  God  had  a  "calling" 
for  them  as  Christians,  they  rev- 
olutionized society. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
term  "vocation."  It  was  a  call  to 


every  human  being.  But  soon  the 
idea  changed  in  early  Christian 
times,  when  people  who  found 
no  joy  in  being  called  themselves 
gradually  restricted  the  idea  of 
God's  call  to  the  ministers  only. 
Thus  the  situation  became  much 
like  what  we  have  today  when 
many  Christians  assume  that  only 
ministers,  missionaries,  or  others 
who  are  in  church  vocations  are 
called.  From  the  New  Testament 
standpoint  this  is  tragically  wrong. 
It  says  that  Almighty  God  is  inter- 
ested in  the  life  plans  of  ministers, 
but  not  of  laymen!  The  Bible 
teaches  that  every  one  of  us  is 
called  of  God,  that  He  has  an  in- 
tention for  the  life  of  each  of  His 
children. 

How  do  we  realize  such  a  call 
of  God  in  ordinary  life?  Most 
probably  God  shows  us  what  he 
wants  us  to  do  and  be  by  the 
aptitudes  he  has  given  us,  by  our 
physique,  our  family  inheritance, 
our  environment,  and  the  possi- 
bilities we  have  for  training  and 
experience.  We  shall  not  be  likely 
to  see  a  great  vision — "no  angel 
visitant,  no  opening  skies"  as  the 
hymn  says — but  we  can  hear  God's 
calling  for  us  if  we  listen  in  all 
the  aspects  of  our  life  for  it. 

To  What  Jobs  Does  God  Call  Us? 

There  are  very  few  occupations 
in  which  Christians  cannot  fulfill 
their  vocation  under  God.  Some 
people  he  calls  to  serve  him  in 
business  and  industry,  science,  en- 
gineering, or  the  professions.  In 
each  of  these  fields  Christians  are 
needed  who  will  regard  their  work 
as  their  ministry  of  God.  Others 
God  seemingly  calls  to  serve  him 
by  serving  their  fellow  men  more 
directly  in  social  work,  personnel 


work,  civic  and  diplomatic  serv- 
ice, community  enterprises,  teach-  1 
ing,   and   medical   work   in   their  I 
own  communities.  A  third  group 
he  bids  carry  out  his  will  within 
the  church  as  ministers  and  other 
workers   there — a   small   but   im-  1 
portant  group  among  all  of  those 
whom  he  summons  to  serve  him 
by  the  everyday  work  they  do. 

Look  at  several  tests  or  stand- 
ards by  which  we  may  evaluate 
any  job  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
being  service  to  God:  First,  does  j 
it   do   something   important    and  j 
constructive  in  society?  God  does  I 
not  call  anyone  to  a  trivial  job,  j 
dealing  just  with  luxuries  or  non-  j 
essentials.  If  the  job  is  not  impor-  I 
tant  to  mankind,   as   the   worker  I 
sees  it,  then  it  should  be  renewed  j 
or  abandoned. 

Second,  does  this  job  take  the  I 
best  I  have  of  skill  and  will?  If  \ 
the  work  is  something  I  can  do  j 
"with  my  left  hand,"  not  demand-  j 
ing  my  best  abilities,  I  should  try  | 
to  expand  it  until  I  have  to  use  | 
them.  Or  if  I  do  it  haphazardly 
and  carelessly  without  putting  my  j 
will  into  it,  this  seems  also  to  be  \ 
less  than  God's  will  for  me. 

Third,  in  my  job  do  I  treat  hu-  j 
man  beings  as  children  of  God?  If  j 
my  work  demands  that  I  deal  with  j 
people  as  just  customers,  clients,  j 
units,  prospects,  or  "suckers,"  it  is  j 
surely  not  my  Christian  vocation,  j 

Fourth,  can  I  pray  about  my  job  \ 
on  the  job?  If  my  work  is  such  ] 
that  I  can  take  God  into  partner-  j 
ship  in  prayer,  welcoming  him  in  \ 
all  I  say  or  do  where  I  make  my  j 
living,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  my  j 
Christian  vocation. 

Thus  it  seems  that  God  does  j 
need  and  call  men  and  women  in  I 
almost  every   field  of  work — not  j 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  evidence  have  we,  in 
the  Bible  and  in  experience,  that 
God  has  an  intention  for  every 
human  life? 

2.  How  does  the  minister's 
calling  by  God  differ  from  that 
of  laymen — only  in  his  having 
differing  abilities?  Is  he  called 
to  be  "holier"  or  because  God  is 
more  concerned  with  his  plans? 

3.  Can  a  person  who  takes 
Christianity  seriously  succeed  in 
every  business  or  profession  as 
we  know  them? 

4.  What  opportunities  can  any 
of  us  have  to  take  vocational 
tests,  in  the  military,  at  city 
Y.M.C.A.'s,  and  elsewhere? 

5.  How  can  prayer  affect  our 
vocational   choice? 

6.  What  is  the  military  period 
in  our  life  vocationally?  Time 
out?  Opportunity  for  prepara- 
tion? Chance  to  try  various 
fields? 


just  in  the  church  vocations.  The 
term  "full-time  Christian  work"  as 
meaning  church  work  is  all  wrong 
and  lets  laymen  off  too  easily. 
Everyone  who  accepts  Christ  is 
called  to  "full-time"  work  for  him, 
not    just    Sunday    work,    even    as 


certain  ones  are  bidden  into 
"church  vocations"  among  all  the 
vocations  which  can  be  used  to 
serve  God. 

How  Make  the  Choice? 

If  there  are  indeed  20,000  occu- 
pations listed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor— some  of  them  pretty 
finely  specialized  to  be  sure — is 
not  the  process  of  choosing  most 
difficult?  It  is.  But  here  are  some 
general  guide-ideas:  First,  know 
yourself  by  vocational  tests,  by 
visiting  wise  counselors,  by  trying 
yourself  out  in  various  fields  to 
see  what  your  truest  capabilities 
are. 

Second,  know  your  world  by 
looking  about  to  see  where  the 
really  important  jobs  are  to  be 
done  in  this  century,  jobs  God 
wants  people  to  tackle.  During 
years  of  military  service  talk  and 
read  and  look  for  the  important 
places  where  the  Christian  king- 
dom is  to  be  served. 

Third,  be  yielded  to  all  of  God's 
will  you  can  find.  John  7:17  says, 
"He  that  wills  to  do  .  .  .  shall 
know."  By  prayer,  sensitively  feel- 
ing after  God's  intention,  and  by 
offering  yourself  as  fully  as  you 
can  to  the  light  he  gives  you,  lis- 
ten for  his  "calling"  for  your  life. 
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WORK 

Who  works  for  glory  misses  oft  the  goal; 
Who  works  for  money  coins  his  very  soul. 
Work  for  the  work's  sake,  then,  and  it  may  be 
That  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  thee. 

— Kenyon  Cox 


Study  Outline  JfOX,  [June  Z3-/9  flolm  OUae^i  Aleltom  j 

A  Day's  Work  for  a  Day's  Pay 

1.  To  reclaim  the  truth  that  job-life  is  part  of  our  Christian  witness. 

2.  To  consider  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  taking  our  religion 
into  our  daily  work. 

3.  To  prepare  us  practically  for  job-life  in  years  to  come  and  show 
us  possibilities  in  what  we  are  doing  now  as  workers. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Genesis  2:15  (God  putting  man  to  work); 
Deuteronomy  24:14-15  (Playing  fair  with  workers);  Jeremiah  22:13 
(Woe  to  unjust  businessmen);  I  Thessalonians  4:11  (Provide  honest 
work). 


Social  historians  tell  us  that 
within  the  past  300  years,  as  the 
Industrial  Revolution  has  changed 
our  world,  Christianity  has  been 
pushed  away  from  daily  work. 
Once  only  what  was  done  in  the 
monasteries  and  convents  was  re- 
garded as  holy.  Then  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  renewed  the 
Biblical  claim  that  all  work  can  be 
holy.  The  Western  World  ac- 
cepted the  idea  but  soon  got  so 
involved  in  industry  and  business, 
which  had  now  become  holy,  that 
God  was  quietly  ushered  out  of 
daily  tasks,  and  again  segregated 
— now  in  church  and  in  family 
life.  "Don't  mix  religion  and  busi- 
ness" is  a  familiar  old  American 
slogan  rigidly  obeyed  by  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hard- 
working Christians  today. 

How  Does  Religion  Affect  Our 
Daily  Job? 

If  it  is  true  that  God  calls  us  to 
serve  him  in  whatever  occupation 
we  enter,  such  service  of  God 
might  take  many  forms.  Some- 
times we  become  aware  of  the 
religion  of  our  fellow-workers  only 
on  a  religious  holiday  when  cer- 


tain ones  stay  home.  Or  occasion- 
ally somebody  in  the  shop  or 
office  demonstrates  at  once,  by 
talking  incessantly  about  religion, 
that  he  or  she  is  religious  and 
wants  all  to  know  it.  Another  per- 
son may  read  from  a  large  Bible 
at  lunch  hour  or  wear  an  unmis- 
takable religious  pin  or  button. 
By  such  ways  many  a  worker 
makes  it  evident  at  work  that  he 
carries  certain  claims  of  faith 
wherever  he  goes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  work  alongside 
someone  for  years  without  getting 
any  clue  as  to  whether  he  has  any 
specific  religious  beliefs  at  all. 
How  do  we  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  our  Christian  faith  should  not 
be  left  behind  when  we  go  to  our 
daily  work?  Our  answer  rests 
upon  several  other  questions: 

First,  why  do  we  work?  Is  it  for 
money  or  for  pleasure,  or  because 
work  is  somehow  a  curse  laid 
upon  the  race?  No,  the  Bible  and 
human  experience  testify  that 
work  is  a  normal  part  of  healthy 
living.  We  are  told  in  Scripture 
that  God  works,  and  the  same 
creative  right  and  necessity  is  laid 
upon  us  as  we  are  made  in  his 
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!  image.  Work  is  part  of  our  life, 
I  part  of  the  intention  with  which 
we  are  created.  This  makes  it  all 
the  greater  tragedy  when  econom- 
ic conditions  deny  human  beings 
the  work  which  is  an  aspect  of 
fulfilled  and  healthy  living. 

Second,  for  whom  do  we  work? 
The  Christian  does  his  job  not 
just  for  his  boss,  the  company,  nor 
the  military  organization,  nor  even 
for  his  own  satisfaction  as  creator. 
He  works  primarily  in  the  sight  of 
Almighty  God.  Perhaps  nobody 
will  see  a  shoddy  piece  of  crafts- 
manship he  turns  out,  not  the  cus- 
tomer nor  any  other  human;  but 
because  his  integrity  is  based  upon 
his  working  constantly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord  of  life,  he  works 
straight  and  true  in  that  alle- 
giance. 

Third,  with  whom  do  we  work? 
If  the  Christian  follows  the  New 
Testament    he    has    respect    for 
everyone  around  him.  These  are 
not  just  people  to  be  used  and 
tolerated,  necessary  parts   of  the 
machine,    but    sons    of    God    en- 
titled to  respect  and  dignity,  com- 
passion     and      confidence.      The 
Christian  worker  does  not  lord  it 
over    anyone,    nor    cringe    before 
!  anyone.   He  accepts   everyone  as 
an  equal  and  seeks  to  be  fair  and 
I  cooperative     among     the     whole 
;  group. 

Fourth,  for  what  pay  do  we 
\  work?  When  a  Christian  has  any 
;  real  appreciation  of  the  steward- 
I  ship  of  his  possessions  the  money 
I  he  makes  from  his  work  takes  on 
|  special  meaning.  He  rightly  de- 
\  mands  that  he  be  paid  a  fair  day's 
j  wage  for  a  fair  day's  toil,  and  he 
j  demands  the  same  right  for  every 
|  worker  everywhere.  But  he  sees 
|  his  own  pay  and  theirs  in  terms 
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of  the  power  it  gives  for  helping 
others  and  for  meeting  needs  of 
home,  community,  and  church.  As 
our  Lord  said,  "A  man's  life  con- 
sists not  in  what  he  owns" — or  in 
what  he  is  paid.  Wages  and  salary 
are  themselves  transformed  if  the 
worker  is  genuinely  dedicated  to 
God  and  a  steward  of  all  he  has. 

Fifth,  what  is  our  attitude  at 
work?  Sometimes  we  imagine  that 
a  Christian  might  be  known  at 
work  by  his  solemn,  pious  ex- 
pression, but  the  exact  reverse  is 
true.  The  good-humored,  willing, 
even-tempered,  helpful  worker  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  typical  man 
of  faith.  The  New  Testament  is 
full  of  evidences  of  the  cheerful- 
ness and  radiance  of  Christians. 
These  we  may  evidence  today 
also,  as  we  reclaim  the  vitality  and 
freshness  which  faith  can  pro- 
vide. 

From  these  questions  it  will  be 
obvious  that  being  Christian  at 
work  does  not  mean  holding 
prayer  meetings  or  seizing  fellow 
workers  by  the  lapels  to  witness  to 
them.  It  means  our  letting  Chris- 
tianity govern  not  just  our  church 
life  and  home  life,  but  our  job  life 
as  well. 

Christians  Dealing  with  Problems 

One  distinction  needs  to  be 
made  here:  that  between  our  be- 
ing Christian  in  our  job,  and  our 
making  the  job  itself  Christian. 
We  can  be  honest,  fair,  courteous, 
forgiving,  unselfish,  and  even 
prayerful  in  our  job  without  mak- 
ing the  job  itself  a  sort  of  ministry. 
Is  it  possible  to  go  further  by 
making  the  work  and  the  way  we 
do  it  an  offering  to  God?  This  is  a 
high  goal,  and  it  involves  many  an 
obstacle. 


Look  at  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  workers  face  who  seek  to 
Christianize  their  jobs.  Petty  dis- 
honesty, long  practiced  and  uni- 
versally overlooked:  shall  the 
Christian  make  an  issue  of  it  and 
be  unpopular  over  what  seem  to 
be  trifles?  Unfairness  to  suppliers, 
competitors,  consumers,  or  fellow- 
workers  :  is  the  right  way  ahead  to 
tackle  these  directly  or  to  work 
quietly  and  slowly  against  them? 
Personal  immorality  among  the 
work  force:  shall  the  man  of  faith 
denounce  it,  quietly  counsel  with 
those  involved,  or  keep  quiet 
about  it?  Disloyalty  and  sabotage: 
must  the  conscientious  worker  re- 
port these,  being  accused  of 
breaking  faith  with  fellow  workers 
and  seeming  to  take  sides  with 
management?  Monotony  at  work: 
is  the  Christian  to  accept  it,  try  to 
vary  it,  or  seek  a  transfer  to  other 
duties  knowing  that  someone  else 
must  have  the  humdrum  task? 

Probably  the  secret  of  dealing 
with  such  vexations  and  a  thou- 
sand others  is  primarily  in  the 
vision  which  a  religious  person 
can  bring  to  his  work.  If  we  have 
a  large  view  of  the  job  and  what 
it  produces  we  are  far  less  likely 
to  be  stumped  by  difficulties. 
There  is  a  strength  in  knowing 
that  God  is  with  us — and  we  with 
God — which  nothing  can  equal. 
An  unbeliever  long  ago  said,  rue- 
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Questions   for   Discussion 

1.  Do  many  Christians  exempt  y 
their  daily  job  from  the  demands  n 
of  their  faith,  not  mixing  religion  I  j 
and  business? 

2.  Is  a  "silent  witness"  at  work  j 
enough? 

3.  Do    working    conditions    in 
America  make  it  especially  diffi- 1      £ 
cult  to  Christianize  daily  work?  : 

^^^^^^=  o 

fully:  "I  should  rather  face  a  regi-  ; 
ment  with  drawn  swords  than  one  j      r- 
man  convinced  he  is  doing  the  will  I 
of  Almighty  God!"  There  is  real 
power  in  the   sense  of  Christian 
vocation,  to  meet  obstacles  with 
divine  strength. 

However,  most  of  us  cannot 
stand  alone  in  this  movement  to 
make  our  job-life  Christian.  It  re- 
quires usually  that  there  be  sev- 
eral, reinforcing  each  other,  con- 
cerned about  each  other,  praying 
with  and  for  each  other.  "Not  good 
if  detached"  is  an  old  ticket  phrase 
which  vividly  describes  the  effort 
of  a  worker  who  continues  to  be 
alone  in  his  seemingly  uphill  cam- 
paign to  change  his  job  situation 
into  a  more  Christian  pattern.  The 
church  and  the  teamwork  of  dedi- 
cated fellow  workers  must  lend 
hands  if  the  "day's-work-for-a- 
day's-pay"  is  to  be  interpreted  and 
reclaimed  as  service  of  God. 


p 


Even  in  the  meanest  sort  of  labor,  the  whole  soul  of  a 
man  is  composed  into  a  kind  of  real  harmony  the  instant 
he  sets  himself  to  work. 

— Thomas  Carlyle#  "Past  and  Present" 
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Take  a  Look  at  Church  Vocations 

1.  To  show  what  church  vocations  involve  and  possibly  to  point 
some  members  to  these  for  their  life  work. 

2.  To  consider  what  a  "call"  means. 

3.  To  examine  the  variety  of  jobs  found  within  the  ministry. 

4.  To  glance  at  the  training  and  aptitudes  needed. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Matthew  9:36-38  (Harvest  great,  laborers 
few);  Mark  16:15  (Go  ye  into  all  the  world);  Luke  4:16-21  (Jesus 
interprets  Isaiah  61:1);  Romans  10:14-15  (How  hear  without  a 
preacher? ) . 


Often  when  the  subject  of 
|  church  vocations  comes  up  in  a 
1  group  of  young  people  many  are 
I  instantly  on  their  guard  because 
I  they  suspect  someone  is  trying 
1  to  challenge  or  enlist  them  to 
1  enter  this  field.  But  it  is  vital  that 
I  not  only  ministers-to-be  know 
|  what  the  job  includes,  but  laymen 
I  as  well;  so  that  they  may  be 
|  aware  of  their  own  role  in  the 
|  church  in  coming  years.  Thus  our 
I  purpose  here  is  to  look  swiftly  at 
|  various  aspects  of  the  subject  with 
|  information  for  all,  perhaps  chal- 

|  lenge  for  some. 

I 

What  Is  a  "Call"  to  a 
Church  Vocation? 

1  Elsewhere  in  this  month's  pro- 
I  grams  we  have  looked  at  the  gen- 
|  eral  topic  of  vocation  as  it  ap- 
I  plies  to  every  Christian.  Here  our 
I  concern  is  with  the  specific  sort 
I  of  experience  which  may  lead 
|  some  young  people  to  give  their 
|  lives  in  special  church  jobs.  Yet 
\  it  must  be  insisted  that  every 
j  Christian  may  have  the  identical 
I  sense  of  call  which  a  minister  has 
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pointing  him  or  her  to  a  Chris- 
tian vocation  in  another  field. 

Most  simply  described,  a  "call" 
is  this:  seeing  a  need,  and  realiz- 
ing that  you  have  the  equipment 
to  meet  that  need.  A  young  mis- 
sionary and  an  ambitious  importer 
watched  coolies  unloading  cargo 
from  the  top  deck.  "Like  rats, 
aren't  they?"  the  businessman 
mused.  "Hm-m,"  the  young  Chris- 
tian said,  "they're  more  like  chil- 
dren of  God."  Both  men  saw  the 
same  situation,  only  one  seeing  a 
need  and  knowing  the  solution  for 
it  in  his  own  vocation.  Thus  the 
specially  Christian  sense  of  a 
"call"  is  seeing  spiritual  need  in 
the  world  and  finding  within 
yourself  the  resources  which  seek 
to  go  out  and  meet  that  need.  This 
is  a  "call." 

Another  way  of  looking  at  it  is 
to  consider  the  story  of  the  boy 
Samuel  in  the  temple  (I  Samuel 
3:1-4).  When  he  said,  "Speak 
Lord,  for  thy  servant  hears,"  he 
doubtless  expected  God  to  bid 
him  do  some  great  thing.  But  the 
Lord,  instead,  said,  "Here  is  what 


I  am  doing  in  Israel  .  .  ."  When 
the  boy  saw  what  God  was  doing 
he  knew  that  his  life  must  be 
yielded  to  match  the  need  thus 
disclosed.  Here  was  his  "call." 

So  is  it  miseiy  seen  in  a  strange 
country  among  hopeless  people 
and  matched  with  some  clue  that 
Christianity  can  redeem  and  heal? 
Is  it  finding  men  living  without 
joy  and  satisfaction,  while  also 
finding  a  solution  for  their  prob- 
lem in  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  Gospel?  Is  it  knowing  some 
great  tragedy  in  your  own  life, 
met  by  spiritual  power,  which 
gives  you  the  realization  that  need 
in  others  can  be  met  with  what 
you  have  found  of  God  for  your- 
self? Any  of  these  is  an  example 
of  the  "call  of  God"  as  it  comes  to 
individuals. 

Among  effective  ministers,  com- 
paratively few  today  can  point  to 
any  experience  of  a  vision,  an 
audible  call,  or  a  dramatic  mes- 
sage of  the  Holy  Spirit.  More 
often  the  claim  of  a  special  task 
for  God  grows  quietly  within  a 
man  until  one  day  it  becomes 
clear  that  this  is  what  he  must  do 
— to  match  what  God  has  given 
him  against  need  he  finds  before 
him  in  the  world.  Even  those  who 
do  respond  to  a  sudden  or  vivid 
occasion  of  calling  can  usually 
trace  it  back  to  the  steady  growth 
of  many  factors  which  culminate 
at  a  certain  time.  However  it 
comes,  this  sense  of  urgent  re- 
pose is  deeply  necessary  if  any- 
one is  to  give  himself  fully  in  a 
church  vocation. 

Many  people  think  they  have 
a  picture  in  their  minds  of  a 
"typical"  minister,  but  there  is 
no  such  thing.  There  are  busi- 
nesslike city  ministers  and  mild, 


saintly  rural  ones;  profound  teach- 
ers   of   religion   in   colleges,   uni-  ! 
versities,     and     seminaries,     and  I 
simple,  almost  naive  parish  par-  I 
sons  whose  pastoral  work  is  their  J 
glory;    colorful   overseas   mission- 
aries and  devoted,  earnest  workers 
in  our  own  city  slums;  stately  pul-  1 
pit  ministers  and  vivacious  minis-  1 
ters  to  youth. 

Indeed,  the  perplexing  variety 
of  kinds  of  minister  is  some  index  f 
of  the  variety  of  tasks  which  every 
minister    is    called    to    take    up.  1 
Preaching,       writing,       handling 
music  and  art,  doing  psychologi-  I 
cally    sound    counseling,    raising  \ 
budgets,     making     addresses     to  I 
service    clubs    or    lodges,    admin- 
istering    the    sacraments,    calling,  I 
organizing     youth     or     students,  \ 
women's  guilds  or  men's  organiza- 
tions— all   these    and    a    hundred  | 
other  interesting  but  taxing  duties  | 
fall   to   the   minister.    He    is    the  | 
"great  amateur"  of  the  commun-  I 
ity;  for  he  must  do  many  things  [ 
fairly  well,   in   a  wider   circle  of  j 
abilities  than  are  claimed  by  any  | 
other  job. 

There  Are  Continuing  Needs 

Partly    because    of    this    wide  ' 
range    of   requirements    made   of 
the  minister  there  are  not  enough  | 
to  serve  the  churches,   chaplain-  | 
cies,   and  other   situations  where 
they    are    urgently    required.    In  j 
Protestantism  many  thousands  of  j 
local   churches   are   without   pas-  | 
tors — some  of  which  are  congre-  [ 
gations   ready   and   able   to   sup- 
port  a  full-time  worker.  The  need  j 
is  for  men   ( and  women  in  some  | 
places )    with    enough    leadership  [ 
and  dedication  to  take  a  faithful  I 
congregation  and  make  the  church 
the    power    in     the     community  \ 
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Questions   for  Discussion 

I      1.  Does   the   minister   have   a 
j  really     important     task     today? 
■i  Why? 

]  2.  What  characteristics  do  you 
|  most  demand  in  a  chaplain? 
1  3.  Why  is  there  a  shortage  of 
j  effective  ministers  if  the  need  is 
j  great  and  satisfactions  in  this 
j  work  are  widely  recognized? 

4.  Which  is  needed  more:  bet- 
I  ter  sermons  or  more  pastoral 
!  work? 


tian  leaders,  chaplains  for  the  mili- 
tary and  for  hospitals,  prisons,  and 
schools,  college  teachers  of  re- 
ligion, radio-TV  specialists — the 
list  of  church  vocations  is  endless. 
There  is  scarcely  any  skill  a  man 
can  offer  which  cannot  be  effec- 
tively used  somewhere  in  the  work 
of  the  church  today.  Many  a  man 
in  seminary  today  has  left  a  high- 
ly paid  job  for  the  ministry, 
where  salaries  are  often  small  just 
because  he  finds  greater  rewards 
there. 


j  which  it  should  be.  Some  churches 
j  which  have  too   small  a   constit- 
I  uency    or    which    compete    with 
others    should    be    discontinued. 
But  far  more  should  be  linked  to- 
gether in  a  larger  parish  arrange- 
ment   or    should    be    given    such 
able    leadership    that    they    will 
prosper  and  be  effective.  Almost 
all    the     major     communions     in 
1  America  need  hundreds  more  min- 
|  isters  than  they  are  now  training. 
:  Among    Negro   churches   particu- 
larly the  shortage  is  nothing  less 
than  tragic. 

Missionaries,  overseas  and  at 
home,  are  similarly  needed,  by  the 
hundreds,  especially  those  with 
skills  in  agriculture,  education, 
evangelism,  or  a  score  of  other 
specific  fields.  Directors  of  re- 
ligious education,  ministers  to 
youth,  church  social  workers,  re- 
ligious journalists,  campus  Chris- 


What  Preparation? 

A  great  surgeon  remarked  that 
if  he  had  just  three  minutes  for 
a  crucial  operation  he  would  take 
two  of  them  to  get  ready.  The 
ministry  demands  just  such 
thorough  preparation.  Four  years 
of  college — with  majors  most 
widely  recommended  being  Eng- 
lish, history,  philosophy,  psychol- 
ogy, in  that  order — precede  three 
years  of  seminary.  Summer  stu- 
dent pastorates,  hospital  intern- 
ships to  learn  counseling,  settle- 
ment house  work,  and  many  an- 
other field  work  assignment  may 
help  a  man  get  the  widest  prep- 
aration. Dealing,  as  no  one  else 
in  modern  society  does,  with  the 
whole  man  the  minister  faces  a 
job  which  is  impossibly  varied  and 
demanding,  but  which  provides 
as  many  deep  satisfactions  as  any 
form  of  work  to  which  a  Chris- 
tian can  be  called. 
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This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom;  - 
Of   all   who   live,   I   am   the   one   by   whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way. 

—Henry  Van  Dyke,  "The  Three  Best  Things" 
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Today's  Neediest  Jobs 

1.  To  suggest  that  as  we  choose  our  life  work  some  tasks  will  be 
more  important  than  others  to  society. 

2.  To  outline  the  opportunities  and  challenges  in  such  work. 

3.  To  show  how  we  can  start  out  toward  these  assignments. 
Suggested  Scripture:  Luke  10:38-42  (Martha  and  the  big  oppor- 
tunity); Matthew  6:33  (Seek  first). 


Sometimes  vocational  guidance 
in  our  schools  seems  to  be  a  very 
simple  process.  The  student  takes 
tests,  which  show  what  his  in- 
terests or  aptitudes  are.  Then 
armed  with  his  rating  on  a  per- 
centile chart,  he  turns  to  the  list 
of  job  openings  in  various  fields, 
and  looks  for  the  one  which  best 
fits  his  apparent  abilities.  This  is 
almost  as  mechanical  a  process  as 
a  telephone  operator's  plugging 
in  a  circuit.  Ability  number  63 
belongs  in  open  field  number  22a, 
or  some  such  scheme! 

But  the  factor  often  omitted 
here  is  the  asking  of  this  question: 
What  needs  to  be  done?  What  are 
some  of  the  great  important  jobs 
of  this  generation  which  probably 
do  not  even  appear  on  any  list  of 
openings?  Where  do  people,  and 
our  world,  most  need  attention 
as  we  seek  to  decide  where  to 
give  ourselves? 

Three  Pillars  of  Democracy 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
the  chief  supports  of  our  nation 
are  the  three  which  are  perhaps 
least  esteemed  by  the  general 
public:  state,  church,  and  school. 
Many  an  ambitious  parent  is  ap- 
palled to  find  that  his  or  her  son 
plans   to  become   a   politician,   a 


minister,  or  a  schoolteacher.  "Not  1 
enough  money,"  "a  lot  of  trouble  1 
for  very  little/'  "you  live  like  a  I 
goldfish  with  everybody  keeping  I 
track  of  you" — such  are  the  com-  I 
ments  about  these  three  fields.  Yet  j 
unless  in  the  coming  generations  a  I 
great  number  of  our  ablest  youth  f 
enter  these  job  areas,  our  way  of  j 
life  has  little  future.  Look  at  the  j 
possibilities  in  these  vital  voca-  j 
tional  fields : 

Politics — Nowadays    many     an  \ 
American    winces    at    the    word  I 
"politician"   or   even   "statesman,"  I 
for    civic    office    is    somehow    re-  ! 
garded  as  tainted  with  graft  and 
inevitable     corruption.     Lawyers  j 
follow  a  private  practice  until  ma-  j 
ture  years  and  then  are  drafted  j 
into    politics — leaving    the    grass-  I 
roots  work  of  political  machinery  I 
to    career   politicians    meanwhile,  \ 
and  by-passing  the  political  situa-  ! 
tion  in  wards   or  townships   and 
state  capitals.  Is  there  not  a  place 
right   now    for    a    great    number j 
of   dedicated   young   men   to   set  j 
about  reclaiming  the  vocation  of  j 
politics   for    decency   and   intelli- 
gence? 

This  will  mean  men  preparing  | 
for  service  in  United  Nations  | 
agencies  under  our  government,  | 
men  intending  to  handle  our  dip-  j 
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lomatic  relationships  abroad,  men 
ready    to   take   their   part   in   big 

N  public  commissions  and  admin- 
istrative offices  with  idealism  and 
I  training  to  match  the  responsi- 
I         bility  they  face.  It  will  mean  men 

T\  ready  to  withstand  the  smears  of 
i  political    enemies,     and    able    to 
r~        combine   ready   intelligence   with 
t-     1  forthright  dedication  to  the  com- 
mon  good  and  the  service  of  God. 
I        As  Christians  become  state  sena- 
;  tors,    judges,   city   managers,   em- 
bassy attaches,  and  quiet  workers 
r        in  government  offices  deliberately 
t-        seeking  political  responsibility  as 
their    duty    religious    and    social, 
4-        they    can    effect   vast   changes    in 
the   calibre   of  our  governmental 
[         program.  Lincoln  Steffens  used  to 
L        say  that  we  need  "not  good  men, 

I  but  smart  men"  in  politics.  He  was 
L  wrong,  for  surely  we  can  have 
n        men  who  are  both. 

U  The    Church — Already    in    our 

uj  discussion  last  week  we  have  dealt 
|Y  with  many  of  the  aspects  of  need 
n  and  opportunity  in  church  voca- 
ls tions.  These,  because  they  deal 
with  the  deepest  motivation  of 
1]        ordinary   people,    serve   the   most 

II  •  urgent  need  of  all.  Some  men  go 
;  into  the  church  with  the  perspec- 

I        ;  tive  that  this  is  the  "leaven  in  the 

Q        lump"  or  the  "salt  of  the  earth," 

I         the    movement   which    alone    can 

make  individuals  both  disciplined 

;  enough  inwardly  and  cooperative 

|  enough  outwardly  to  be  members 

of    a    democracy.    Thus    as    they 

g ;-;;;  serve  God  in  this  special  way  they 

are     also     dealing     with     human 

world  need  with  particular  acute- 

ness.  The  church  needs  some  of 

the  best  men  this  generation  can 

produce,  or  it  will  not  serve  in  the 

•  dynamic   way   that   God   wills    it 

\  must. 
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The  School — With  an  ever- 
increasing  population  of  youth 
coming  along  the  already  deci- 
mated ranks  of  teachers  become 
more  and  more  inadequate.  Thou- 
sands of  school  rooms  across  the 
country  are  without  adequate 
teachers  while  many  trained 
teachers  are  discouraged  at  the 
obstacles  they  face,  and  at  the 
lack  of  esteem  they  suffer  in  our 
modern  gadget-impressed  life. 

Can  a  great  number  of  the 
keenest  young  men  and  women, 
well  aware  of  the  disadvantages 
of  teaching,  march  into  American 
classrooms  and  reclaim  the  no- 
bility of  this  professional  field? 
There  is  a  place  for  real  pioneer- 
ing against  odds.  The  work  of  an 
effective  teacher,  at  any  level 
from  grade-school  to  college,  is 
still  as  rewarding  and  influential 
as  it  has  ever  been  in  any  civiliza- 
tion. If  the  sort  of  executive  skill 
which  is  poured  into  engineering 
and  industry  were  redirected  into 
the  teaching  field — making  human 
engineering  the  adventure — the 
nation  could  be  strengthened  at 
one  of  its  crucial  points.  Teach- 
ing is  one  of  today's  neediest  jobs 
both  as  to  numbers  and  as  to 
calibre  of  the  people  entering  its 
ranks. 

The  Next  Half-century 

It  is  generally  agreed  that 
modern  civilization  has  moved 
ahead  far  faster  in  developing' 
scientific  discoveries  and  material, 
mechanical  things  than  in  dealing 
with  human  problems.  Notably  in 
war-making,  as  men  have  become 
less  and  less  important,  instru- 
ments of  violent  destruction  be- 
come correspondingly  more  so. 
But  in  almost  every  field  the  hu- 


man  relations   factor  is   similarly 
the  weakest.  What  are  jobs  deal- 
ing with  this  most  urgently   de- 
manding   set    of    problems?    We 
have     already     mentioned     state, 
church,  and  school;  what  further? 
Social  work  surely  looms  up  as 
an   area  of  new  pioneering;   the 
case  worker  or  group  worker  in 
settlement    houses,    camps,    play- 
grounds,    public    agencies.     City 
planning  is  also  a  job  for  people 
whose  motive  is  Christian,  in  set- 
ting   new     creative    patterns     of 
building  to  prevent  delinquency 
and  create  community.  Personnel 
work  in  business  or  industry  or  in 
a  private  agency  specifically  helps 
people     find     their     right     place 
among  jobs  and  social  situations. 
Community    funds    now    employ 
many  hundreds   of  workers   who 
need  a  notable  vision  and  dedica- 
tion.       Agricultural       extension, 
through  county  agents,  4-H  Clubs, 
and  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
is  a  powerful  builder  of  human 
community  when  it  has  the  right 
leadership.    Y.     M.     C.    A.    and 
Y.W.C.A.  work  and  Scouting  rep- 
resent key  opportunities  for  serv- 
ing   youth    vocationally    with    a 
great   many   openings   for   secre- 
taries and  executives  all  the  time. 
Marriage      counseling,      juvenile 
court    auxiliary,    child    adoption 
services,    prison    reform    associa- 
tions, parole  associations,  mental 
hygiene  programs,  consumer  co- 
operatives, the  folkschool  move- 


Questions   for   Discussion 

1.  What,  actually,  are  the:  i\ 
greatest  needs  of  mankind  to- 1  N 
day?  } 

2.  Is  it  true  that  state,  church, 
and    school    are    unpopular    job 
choices  in  America  today?  Give  1 
reasons  why  or  why  not. 

3.  Should  you  let  idealism !  I 
sway  your  job  choice  as  a  Chris- 1  *- 
tian?  n 


ment,  youth  hosteling — there  are ! 
an  endless  number  of  causes  serv-  j 
ing  community  and  youth,  all! 
needing  vigorous  leadership. 

Lord  Morley,  when  asked  by  | 
young  people  how  to  find  hap-  j 
piness,  used  to  say:  "Attach  your- 1 
self  to  some  great  but  unpopular  | 
cause,  and  I  guarantee  you  will  \ 
be  happy!"  Many  of  the  move-  \ 
ments  and  emphases  mentioned  j 
here  are  great;  some  are  unpopu-  j 
lar.  Even  though  they  are  not  so  j 
well  publicized  as  the  well-paid  \ 
jobs  dealing  with  things,  these  I 
vocational  thresholds  offer  tre- 1 
mendous  rewards.  They  are  placed  \ 
before  a  generation  which  may  \ 
someday  decide  to  choose  its  life-  f 
work  on  the  basis  of  what  man- 1 
kind  needs,  rather  than  just  on  [ 
what  it  pays  for  or  honors.  It  is  f 
surely  the  will  of  God  that  we 
tackle  these  neediest  jobs  with  all 
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our  energy. 


I  am  farmer  enough  to  know  that  if  I  cut  down  weeds 
they  will  spring  up  again,  and  I  know  that  if  I  plant  some- 
thing there  which  has  more  vitality  than  the  weeds  I  shall 
not  only  get  rid  of  the  constant  cutting,  but  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  crop  besides. 

— William  Jennings  Bryan,  "The  Prince  of  Peace" 
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The  customer  settled  himself 
and  let  the  barber  put  the  towel 
around  him. 

Customer:  "Before  we  start,  I 
know  the  weather's  awful.  I  don't 
care  who  wins  the  next  big  fight, 
and  I  don't  bet  on  the  horse  races. 
I  know  I'm  getting  thin  on  top,  but 
I  don't  mind.  Now  get  on  with  it!" 

Barber:  "Well,  sir,  if  you  don't 
mind,  I'll  be  able  to  concentrate 
better  if  you  don't  talk  so  much." 

On  her  return  from  Europe,  an 
American  tourist  hid  several  bot- 
tles of  perfume  so  customs  officials 
would  not  find  them.  Sure  enough, 
her  luggage  withstood  the  test 
right  up  to  the  last  case.  When  a 
customs  man  started  to  open  it, 
the  tourist's  small  daughter  cried 
excitedly:    "He's    getting    warm!" 


Husband:  "You  must  think 
automobiles  grow  on  trees." 

Wife:  "Silly!  Everybody  knows 
they  come  from  plants." 

Young  man  to  clerk:  "I  wish  to 
pay  the  last  installment  on  the 
perambulator." 

Clerk:  "Thank  you.  And  how 
is  the  baby?" 

Young  man:  "O,  I'm  fine,  thank 
you." 
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"The  burn's  a  pushover!  TrojbJe  is, 
every  time  I  get  close  enough  to  push, 
he  tags  me." 
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Her  husband  being  slightly  in- 
disposed, a  young  and  inexperi- 
enced wife  attempted  to  take  his 
temperature.  In  a  state  of  great 
excitement  she  called  the  doctor: 

"Doctor,  please  come  at  once. 
My  husband's  temperature  is 
136°!"  she  exclaimed. 

The  doctor  replied,  "Madam, 
the  case  is  beyond  my  skill.  Send 
for  the  fire  engine." 

Captain:  "So  you  desire  to  be- 
come my  son-in-law?" 

Private:  "Well,  no,  I  don't,  but 
I  can't  see  how  I'm  going  to  get 
out  of  it  if  I  marry  your  daughter." 
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